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RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 
ASSOCIATION 


We believe in God, in the Bible as the word of God, and in the 
separation of church and state as taught by Jesus Christ; namely, that the 
church and the state have been placed side by side, each to work in its 
respective sphere. (Matt. 22:21; John 18:36.) 


We believe that the Ten Commandments are the law of God, and 
that they comprehend man’s whole duty to God and man. 


‘We believe that the religion of Jesus Christ is comprehended in the 
principle of love to God and love to our fellowman, and thus this religion 
needs no human power to support or enforce it. Love cannot be forced. 


We believe in civil government as divinely ordained to protect men in 
the enjoyment of their natural rights, and to rule in civil things, and that 
in this realm it is entitled to the respectful and willing obedience of all. 


We believe it is the right and should be the privilege of every 
individual to worship or not to worship, or to change or not to change his 
religion, according to the dictates of his own conscience, but that in the 
exercise of this right he should respect the equal rights of others. 


We believe that all legislation which unites ghurch and state is 
subversive of human rights, potentially persecuting in character, and opposed 
to the best interests of the church and of the state; and therefore, that it 
is not within the province of human government to enact such legislation. 


We believe it to be our duty to use every lawful and honorable 
means to prevent the enactment of legislation which tends to unite church 
and state, and to oppose every movement toward such union, that all may 
enjoy the inestimable blessings of religious liberty. 


We believe in the individual’s natural and inalienable right of free- 
dom of conscience, and the right to profess, to practice, and to promulgate 
his religious beliefs; holding that these are the essence of religious liberty. 


We believe that these liberties are embraced in the golden rule, 
which says, ““Whatsoever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even 
so to them.” 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY ASSOCIATION 


6840 Eastern Avenue, Takoma Park, Washington 
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This Is Another and Different Statue Erected in Montevideo, the Capital 
of Uruguay, to the Cause of Freedom 
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We sometimes pride ourselves in the fact 
that America is the land of liberty and oppor- 
tunity. We are apt to forget that there may 
be other lands where freedom reigns and 
where citizens enjoy the pursuits of happiness. 
Such a land is Uruguay, beneath the Southern 
Cross. One of her many statues of liberty is 
featured on our cover for this quarter. An 
article by Dr. F. H. Yost, in this number, tells 
of his visit to Montevideo, the capital of this 
interesting country, and to the street called 
Calle Treinta y Tres. This statue is a reminder 
to the citizens of how freedom was gained for 
their country. 

We need reminders, and memorials too, of 
the liberties that have been gained for us by 
those who have gone before. The blessings of 
freedom are not self-perpetuating. They are maintained only by our 
vigilance and determination. 

The principles upon which this country was founded, and which have 
made her a great nation, are being attacked from many quarters. Even 
that wonderful conception of freedom, the separation of church and 
state, has her enemies both within and without our borders. Again, 
eternal vigilance is necessary in order that freedom remain with us. 
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Conditional Freedom: “I Can Choose to Drive an 
Automobile but I Must Stay on the Right Side of the 
Highway” 





The Basie Freedom 


By EDWIN MeNEILL POTEAT, D.D., Litt.D. 
Pastor, Pullen Memorial Baptist Church, Raleigh, N.C. 


[This contribution by Dr. Poteat is part of an address 
that he gave at the Baptist World Congress in Cleveland, 
Ohio, in July. Dr. Poteat is an ardent champion of religious 
liberty and is earnest and vigorous in his attempts to 
preserve this nation’s separation of church and_ state. 
—EpITor. | 


Wires we sine “Let Freedom Ring,” what 
kind of a sound do we expect—the confident tones of 
a giant bell or the nervous interruptions of a tele- 
phone ? We do well to ask what Freedom is, for after 
centurics of talk about it and two recent world wars 
to protect it we are not sure we know what it is or 
whether we have it. Freedom rests on three levels: the 
superficial, the conditional, and the basal. Superficial 
freedom is a matter of taste: I ean choose to have ice 
cream or pie for dessert. Conditional freedom is a 
matter of the cireumstances within which I live. I 
‘an choose to drive an automobile but I must stay 
on the right side of the highway. Basal freedom is a 
matter, not of taste or circumstances, but of essence. 
Air is free because it is air. “It bloweth where it 
listeth.”’ I am essentially free when I am fully myself. 





How Heart Inspiring Must Have Been the Resonant and Melo- 
dious Tones of the Old Liberty Bell as It Rang Out Its Message 
of Freedom to the Citizens of Old Philadelphia 
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This basie freedom is rare. Few substances are 
found free in nature. Gold must have its dross burnt 
out, and basic freedom in man—or essential spiritual 
freedom—is refined and preserved at great spiritual 
cost. Because it is costly we accept the cheaper free- 
doms of the superficial and conditional sorts and 
mistakenly regard them as basic. Here is the source 
of the confusion in our times as to what freedom 
means. 

To illustrate: the two commonest synonyms for 
freedom are independence and autonomy. Independ- 
ence means separation from conditions that inhibit 
our free movement. It literally means suspended with- 
out support, dangling in space. It is a noble idea, and 
‘n its name prodigious acts—personal, social, politi- 
‘al, et cetera—have been performed. Autonomy 
means self-law; that is, separation from the rules 
others have made. It is not self-mastery or self-con- 
trol: these are possible even under tyranny for those 
who have won the basic freedom. Autononry, whether 
of individual, class, or state, means freedom to create 
and follow the laws of one’s own making. This too is 
a noble idea and has achieved mighty results. 

But four things need to be said about independence 
and autonomy. First as to the origin of their current 
meanings. This is to be found in the tumultuous 
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fifteenth and sixteenth centuries when men, increas- 
ingly limited by the economic bonds of a feudal 
society and the religious and political bonds of an 
authoritarian church, broke away from both and set 
up new rules. They won independence and autonomy. 
The impulse of this ferment was latent in every soul ; 
the method was separation (or independence), and 
the result was a new order of social, economic, politi- 
eal, and religious society set up by the people them- 
selves. Thus were born the free church and the free 
state in a free society. So thrilling was this movement 
that men identified the means by which freedom 
expressed itself on the conditional level with freedom 
itself. Therefore they argued: the more independence 
and autonomy, the more freedom. This perversion of 
a means into an ideal end was not surprising, nor is 
its persistence in our times to be wondered at. 

The second thing to say is that independence and 
autonomy, both as ideas and methods, have frighten- 
ing consequences if allowed to reach their logical ful- 
fillment. The logic of independence is death. Not 
until we are dead will we cease being dependent. All 
life is a plexus of dependencies. This means that abso- 
lute independence brings the end, not only of freedom, 
but of life. The logic of autonomy is anarchy. From 
the moment there were two people on the earth, self- 
rule was impossible. All Adam’s impulses to do as 
he pleased were conditional by the presence of Eve. 
This means that absolute autonomy also precipitates 
the end, not only of freedom, but of order. Therefore 
independence and autonomy can never be ends; they 
can only be the means to a greater end. We have 
largely lost sight both of this fact and of the greater 
end. 

The third thing to say is that independence tends 
toward competitiveness. It is a short step from being 












separate from my fellow to being in competition 
with him. Now, competition is good; it is the life 
of trade and the stimulus of much human advance- 
ment, but it risks the impairment of the sense of com- 
munity. Independence easily becomes haughty and 
suspicious. Similarly autonomy disposes one to 
justify competition by rules set up for one’s self. This 
not only weakens cohesion in society; it ministers to 
self-justification and pride, the source and essence 
of our most grievous sins. 

The fourth thing to say is that in our modern world 
independence and autonomy have increased, but not 
our freedom. Freedom in matters of taste, yes; free- 
dom within accepted conditions, civil rights, free 
enterprise, et cetera, yes; but do we have what we can 
honestly call a free world in terms of the full realiza- 
tion of the essence of our individual and corporate 
selfhood ¢ 

We suggest, therefore, that independence and 
autonomy are distortions, and perversions of freedom 
that rose inevitably out of a historic context. Today 
they are the tools of secularized society, elevated to 
the false position of ideal ends. 

Having said this and warned against it, we must 
ask, What is the basic, or true freedom? It is not a 
matter of taste or condition, but of essence. If air is 
free because it is air, in what sense can man be free 
because he is man? Basic freedom for man derives 
solely from his essential nature: it is the experience 
of being fully what man really is. 

Because freedom is both the heart and the inten- 
tion of the Christian revelation, an answer to the 
question, What is man ¢ is to be found in the profound 
insight encountered early in the Biblical record. 
Listen to Genesis 2:7: “And the Lord God formed 
man of the dust of the ground, and breathed into his 
nostrils the breath of life; and man became a living 
soul.” No independence or autonomy there! Man is 
of the dust, but he is not dust; he is of breath, but 
more than breath. Man is, by the creative act of God, 
a living soul. Here are combined two mighty ideas: 
God’s creative act, and man’s vital essence. To be 
truly free man’s soul must fully live. How different 
this from the Promethean freedom of ancient pagan- 
ism and modern secularism! This is the essence of 
man’s soul. How does it become free? If not by sepa- 


Freedom is placed in jeopardy more by 
those who will not exercise it than by those 


who will not permit it. Indifference opens 
more gates to the enemy than does tyranny. 
—Rev. Edwin McNeill Poteat. 
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ration and self-rule, independence and autonomy, 
how? Here again we turn to the Bible. Man is free, 
says the Record, when he voluntarily yields his living 
soul to the God who made it. 

Listen to the psalmist: “So shall I observe thy law 
continually for ever and ever. And I shall walk at 
liberty,, for I have sought thy precepts.” Ps. 
119:44, 45, A.R.V. No independence or autonomy 
there! 

Listen to the Master Himself: “If ye abide in my 
word, then are ye truly my disciples; and ye shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall make you free.” 
John 8:31, 32, A.R.V. No independence or autonomy 
there! 

Listen to the-great apostle: “He that was called 
being free, is Christ’s bondservant.” 1 Cor. 7:22, 
A.R.V. No independence or autonomy there! 

We observe here the majestic paradox of freedom 
as set forth in the Bible. It says: Man, by the creative 
act of God, is a living soul. Man as a living soul is 
free when he isin voluntary bondage to God. Bondage 
to God means that man, by God’s redemptive power, 
is free from the bondage of sin, and has become a 
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The Religious and Political Bonds That 

Had Tied Our Forefathers to the Old 

World Had to Be Broken. After They 

Had Won Independence, a New Order 

of Social, Economic, Political, and Reli- 

gious Society Was Set Up by the People 
Themselves 


colaborer with [im in the fashioning of the Beloved 
Community. ‘To the secular mind, preoceupied with 
independence and autonomy, this doesn’t make sense. 
To the Christian mind, this is both man’s glory and 
his despair. It is his glory because identity with the 
will of God and the Beloved Community is the highest 
experience he can know: it is his despair because 
man’s self-will, unredeemed by the grace of God, 
stands in proud defiance, claiming the right to inde- 
pendence and autonomy, boasting it is freedom. 

This paradox—freedom by voluntary bondage—is 
neither easy to resolve nor easy to accept. Therefore 
man seeks help in his dilemma. He thinks he finds it 
in the two great social patterns within which he lives; 
the civil order and the ecclesiastical order. The first 
has grown up because of the necessity of men to live 
together in orderly ways; the second has grown up 
because of the necessity of man to live together with 
God and man in orderly ways. The first has produced 
the state; the second has produced the church. 

Says the state: If yeu would be free, yield yourself 
to me and I will give you freedom under law. Whether 
the state be totalitarian or democratic, the proposition 
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is the same, and because the offer is genuine and the 
order provided is tolerable, we yield. But the freedom 
the state can give is not basic, it is the freedom of 
taste, or contingency. Most of us will settle for that, 
and happily it involves us in no puzzling paradox. So 
we accept the freedom promised by the state, and mis- 
take it for the basic freedom that is possible only by 
way of the surrender of our living souls to God. 
Says the church—and it makes little difference 
whether it be an authoritarian or a free church: Yield 
yourself to me and I will give you freedom under 
grace. Because the church is a religious fellowship, 
it is easy to be deceived into thinking that the freedom 
it offers is the basic freedom of the soul. And yet it 
cannot be. The demands of creed and sacrament, of 
priesthood and priestcraft, make possible only condi- 
tional freedoms similar to those the state allows by 
its secular authority. And when the state or the church 
claims for itself the absolute possession of the soul of 
man it can deny all man’s superficial and conditioned 
freedom in the name of a spurious right to possess 
and determine the destiny of man’s soul. This is pre- 
cisely what the totalitarian state and the totalitarian 
church claim; so man’s tastes are regulated and his 
rights—both political and religious—are contravened 
by their power. A// freedoms can be canceled where 
the state or the church makes claim to dominion over 
man’s soul, since their freedoms are guaranteed by 
externally imposed law. Man’s soul is inviolably his 
own. He may yield it to folly and to sin, or he can 
bind it to God, but the choice is his own. No matter 
how well-intentioned state and church may be, they 
must not, even in the sacred name of freedom, lay 





coercive hands on man’s living soul. 

The record of the Baptists in the effort to assert 
and achieve soul freedom is a splendid one, and we 
shall hear much about it during these meetings. We 
may not have acted always from clearly understood 
principles, but we have always had the shining hope 
of freedom in our eyes. Thus we have challenged the 
right of an authoritarian church of any sort to inter- 


Wits Majestic 
Paradox of Freedom 


“Man as a living soul is free when he is 
in voluntary bondage to God. Bond- 
age to God means that man, by God's 
redemptive power, is free from the 
bondage of sin, and has become a co- 
laborer with him in the fashioning of 
the Beloved Community.” 


fere with it. It is no accident that we have insisted 
that neither church nor state, neither creed nor polity, 
neither priest nor policeman, shall be allowed to stand 
between our living souls and their divine Creator. We 
have also said that those two authorities must be kept 
separate lest, by a coalition of their power, or by the 
capture of one by the other, man’s basic freedom be 
traduced or exchanged for cheap substitutes. We will 
not yield one iota on this point, nor abate one whit our 
resolution in the name of the basie freedom to keep 
them separate. 

We have been resolute as Baptists to decline the 
aid of the state and the offer of the church to help us 
solve the paradox of freedom—that man is free only 
by his voluntary acceptance of bondage to God. How 
then have we solved it? In our concern for soul free- 
dom we declined the mediation of magistrate and 
priest, but we have come dangerously near to an appro- 
priation of the perverted secular idea of freedom— 
independence and autonomy—as the essence of free- 
dom. These words are familiar to Baptists. We speak 
with satisfaction of our independence and with not 
a little pride of our autonomy. We are not a church, 
we are churches—independent and autonomous, sepa- 
rate and self-governing. We talk about our separate- 
ness from each other and from other groups, and of 
our right to order our lives within each group and 
among all other groups, and think that this is the 
essential freedom for which men, since creation, have 
prayed and striven. 

It has been pointed out that in personal experience 
the logic of independence is death and of autonomy 
is anarchy; that separation creates competitiveness 
and that self-rule stimulates self-pride. For this rea- 
son men must consent to live together in civil society 
under the rule of law. Similarly, while we Baptists 
have made much of independence and autonomy, we 
have also discovered that the individual Baptist, the 
individual Baptist church, the individual Baptist asso- 
ciation, cannot actually live in independence or in 
autonomy. So as individuals we unite voluntarily in 
churches, as churches we form voluntary associations, 
as associations we gather in conventions. Thus are we 
measurably safe from the extinction that is the result 
of absolute independence and the disorder that follows 
on the exercise of absolute self-rule. But because we 
have so largely substituted the secularist ideas of 
independence and autonomy for the basic freedom 
we are always threatened by the spiritual perils that 
attend them, namely, divisiveness and pride. 

No, we have not as individuals or churches solved 
the paradox of the basic freedom either by declining 
the mediation of state and church (the authorities 
of civil and ecclesiastical society) or by appropriating 
the secularistic substitutes for the basic freedom. In 
the former we were right; in the latter we were 
wrong. As Baptists we are not yet free; we are only 
independent and autonomous. 
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The “Other Side” 


By THE REVEREND W. NORMAN PITTENGER 


I, RECENT YEARS we have been seriously 
concerned, in the United States, with the preservation 
of our religious liberties. For the most part, this inter- 
est has expressed itself in our urgent attention to the 
problems of minority groups, whose 
rights have sometimes been imperiled— 
the Jehovah’s Witnesses are a case in 
point here. More and more, within the 
past few years, another aspect of the 
problem has been posed—the way in 
which certain religious groups, espe- 
cially the Roman Catholic Church, have 
appeared to invade the territory which 
by our national traditions has not been 
exposed to denominational control. The 
cases which have been argued in certain 
of the Southwestern States, and the un- 
precedented demands that have been 
made for provision of Federal or State 
funds for denominational schools, have 
had our attention. Lovers of the American tradition 
have concentrated their interest so much on matters 
of this sort that the “other side” of the question of 
religious liberty may not have been as vividly and 
plainly before their eyes as it might well have been. 

The writer of this essay has called attention to 
this “other side” in a number of articles that have 
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appeared in Liserry during the past few years. But it 
seems appropriate to devote an entire essay to a dis- 
cussion of this matter, lest it be forgotten or its 
significance minimized. 

The “other side,” then, is the way in 
which the liberties of religious bodies in 
America have seemed to be imperiled by 
a new kind of threat—new at least in 
our own country. This is the increasing 
substitution of an adulation of our na- 
tional welfare, our American way of 
life, and our democratic institutions, in 
the place of the religious orientation 
that all the great traditions represented 
in our land have stressed as central. In 
the earliest days of Christianity this 
very same threat faced the primitive 
church: the Roman empire demanding 
and expecting to receive the reverence, 
even the worship, of its citizens. The 
early Christians were faced with the choice.of worship 
of God, as they found Him revealed in Jesus Christ, 
or worship of Caesar under the name of “the genius of 
the Roman Empire.” It was such a little thing: just 
to drop a grain of incense before the statue of the 
emperor. But the Christians refused and were pre- 
pared to go to martyrdom rather than give up their 
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worship of the one true God. Not even by a look or 
gesture would they be disloyal. 

In Hitlerian Germany the German Volk and their 
destiny were held up as the unconditional object of 
adoration, and a German citizen who was unwilling to 
make this gesture of reverence to the spirit of the Ger- 
man people imperiled his life. A not dissimilar prac- 
tice obtained in Japan, where the Mikado—who repre- 
sented the ethos of the Japanese people, and was sup- 
posed to be a descendant of the sun goddess—received 
the same sort of veneration as part of a state cult. 

Now it may seem far-fetched, but there are many 
of us who fear that the pressures of our international 
situation and the confidence which Americans have 
in their national place and destiny, may lead to some- 
thing of the same sort in our own land. More than 
one illustration could be given; the most startling is 
perhaps the way in which such documents as the 
recently issued guide for chaplains of the Armed 
Services, which the writer has had the opportunity 
of studying, appear to place the national American 
values and the democratie way of life in a position 
equal to, if not by implication superior to, the par- 
ticular religious groups which the chaplains may 
represent. Or again, the plain statement by educa- 
tional leaders who, like Dr. Meiklejohn in his book 
Education Between Two Worlds, would have us 
believe that religion is no longer a possibility, and 
that the aim of education is to produce good citizens 
of the democracy whose meaning for life will be 
found in their understanding participation in the life 
of the country. And it may not be amiss to remark 
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that the fashion in which certain patriotic exercises 
have now more and more acquired an almost religious 
fervor, is related to this same tendency. 

Many years ago Prof. Carleton Hayes wrote a book 
in which he said that there was real danger that in 
America “nationalism would be our new religion.” 
He spoke of the new holy days, which are our national 
holidays; the new sacred scriptures, which are the 
writings of the founding fathers; the religious rites, 
which are the various patriotic ceremonies in which 
we engage. He might have mentioned the religious 
heresies,.which today seem to demand that what used 
to be called religion shall be subordinate to loyalty to 
the nation. 

It all seemed a little silly, a little impossible, when 
Professor Hayes wrote the book. But there are signs 
that it is not so silly, not so impossible as it then 
seemed. Perhaps the best thing that any one of us can 
do is to watch out carefully and see that we are not. 
letting our young people or (if we are ministers) our 
congregation, come to believe that Christianity is im- 
portant, and indeed has value, solely because it is the 
bulwark of America, and therefore is adjectival to 
what is taken to be the real substantive: the nation 
and its destiny. 

In other words, we have a twofold war to wage in 
these days. We must see to it that no religious group, 
however powerful in numbers, assumes the position 
of dictator; on the other hand, we must see to it that 
the national culture, the genius of the American peo- 
ple, and the values which rightly we esteem are kept 
in their proper places. America cannot be our reli- 
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CHRIST OR DIANA 


Steadfast she looks to heaven, and breathes the 
Sacred Name, unmoved by lover’s plea, or sword, 
or rack, or flame. O holy hope in God! O fearless 
faith divine! undimmed by death, or time, or 
tears; immortal and sublime! 


Edwin Long has not only won for himself mer- 
ited fame as an artist, but more, he has in this 
picture given to the world a double object lesson 
on the cruelty of religious persecution and the 
triumphs of Christian fortitude, without an equal. 


Christ or Diana is a masterly representation of 
the conflict between Christianity and paganism. 
Studying the inspired face of the martyr and the 
countenance of her anxious lover—who, realizing 
the cruel death that awaits a refusal, urges her to 
be “subject to the powers that be”—one forgets 
the present, and absorbed in the scene, involun- 
tarily asks, “Will she compromise?” To cast upon 
the flame a few grains of the incense would be to 
recognize the worship of the goddess Diana and 


reject Christ. What a contest! It is the Roman . 


world against conscience. A religion hoary with 
age and resplendent with earthly glory, is deter- 
mined to crush the new and simple faith of the 
despised Nazarene. 


Silence seals the assembly. Again the gray- 
haired priest repeats the condition—“Let her cast 
the incense; one grain, and she is free”’—as if 
loath to sacrifice so sweet a life. The musicians 
wait with more than usual interest. Every face is 
solemn. But as the needle seeks the pole, so the 
eyes of the maiden turn heavenward, and she is 
steadfast. Her .doom is sealed; Christianity tri- 
umphs; Rome is baffled. When men cease to suffer 
for principle, either sin or righteousness will have 
perished from the earth. Hasten on, glad reign of 
the Prince of Peace! bright dawn of day celestial 
and eternal, when man shall be at peace with man 
and in harmony with his Maker. 








gion; it cannot take the place which belongs to God 
alone. We can support and defend our nation and we 
must be ready to do this, but we dare not let it take 
the place in our thought and in our reverence which 
belongs to the God of creation and redemption alone. 

Some people may think that all of this concern is 
evidence of an unbalanced mind or token of a false 
perspective. And yet if we attempt to read the signs 
of the times and note the way the wind is blowing, we 
shall see that the danger is with us. We shall be ready 
to do all in our power to curb the encroachment of 
national pride, power, and position upon the sphere 
which belongs to God only. We shall say, vigorously 
and bravely, that we owe to Caesar only the things 
that are Caesar’s, and that Caesar holds his place only 
under God. No created thing can rightfully claim, not 
even our beloved country, the final allegiance which 
belongs to God. 

Let us, then, keep our eyes open, our ears alert. 
While we must not for a moment abate our effort to 
secure freedom of religious allegiance and freedom 
of religious expression, let us remember that we must 
also fight to maintain freedom for religious commit- 
ment to God; and let us insist, in season and out of 
season, that no state, no national pride, no values of 
a mundane sort, no way of life which is not God’s, 
ean ask from us the reverence that belongs only to 
Him who has created us and who (as we Christians 
believe) has also redeemed us. 

Somebody once said to the writer, “You are an 
Episcopalian, and yet on this church and state busi- 
ness you talk like a Baptist.” Well, the answer to that 
comment is simply that names do not matter, and 
that any Christian who recognizes the true signifi- 
cance of his faith, no matter what his name or his 
particular denominational loyalty may be, cannot be 
quiet when he sees the sovereignty of God threatened 
or questioned. As American citizens, we have the right 
and duty to see to it that our nation shall recognize 
the fact that religious liberty means freedom to wor- 
ship God and to accord Him that supreme place which 
belongs to no man, to no nation. None of this means 
any lack of love for or loyalty to our land. It simply 
means that God is supreme and that this fact must 
never be overlooked or forgotten. 
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BLOOM FROM MONKMEYER 


Thrice Happy Is That People Who Worship the God of Heaven as Their Creator, and Are Charitable Toward Believer and Nonbeliever Alike 


The Place of Religion 
in Our National Life 


By J. GLENN BEALL 
Representative in Congress from Sixth District of Maryland 


Trarez HAS RISEN over the world a black 
shadow of the godless, now controlling over 800,000,- 
000 souls, ruthless, determined, challenging all the 
peoples of the globe. 

Communism denies the very existence of God, 
states that man is but an animal, elevates material 
atheism as its own god, and punishes by imprison- 
ment and death those servants and believers who will 
not deny their God, but like the Christians of old, 
prefer death to denial. We in America who love our 
freedom have the right to worship as we please, and 
even the disbeliever can go his own way. Beeause we 
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are blessed in having such freedom we must do every- 
thing in our power to continue in the way our country 
was started. 

Tt was the immortal blind poet Milton who stated, 
“For belief or practice in religion no man ought to 
be punished or molested by any outward force what- 
ever.” It was upon this belief that our own nation was 
begun. Because of the strength of this belief our 
founding fathers made the first amendment to our 
Constitution, which states that “Congress shall make 
no law respecting an establishment of religion, or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof.” What foresight 
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this nation’s builders had! Do we of this generation 
fully realize what it means to be free—to worship, to 
speak and to live as we do? 

It is my belief that this acknowledgment of reli- 
gion, together with the publicly expressed belief in a 
divine Creator as written in our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, has contributed in a large measure to our 
being the prosperous and mighty nation we are today. 
In all things we have avowed our belief in God. The 
Congress does not rely on its own wisdom, but before 
opening their sessions they go to the Lord in prayer 
and ask His guidance. 

I believe, in the last analysis, that the true people 
of God will prevail against every manifestation of 
evil that arrogates unto itself the power that right- 
fully can be claimed only by God. Make no mistake 
about it, evil is always a strong adversary, generally 
because of the promises it makes. Communism makes 
promises—but the danger lies in the fact that all too 
many people are willing to give up the most precious 
thing of life—liberty—to obtain some material gain. 
It will require the utmost effort and many sacrifices 
to preserve our heritage. Today, as I write this, there 
are American boys making the supreme sacrifice in 
far-off Korea in an effort to stop the spread of evil. 

Everything that Communism touches it defiles, 
for it deifies the materialistic; it refuses to recognize 
the divine in man; it calls religion the superstition 
of the masses; it denies the sacredness of family life ; 
it debauches its followers. It has one aim—to secure 
control over the souls and lives of every man, woman, 
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and child in the universe. It will stop at nothing to 
achieve its ends. 

But shall we become discouraged ? Confronted as 
we are with this godlessness, where are we to turn / 
The Seriptures say, “They that wait upon the Lord 
shall renew their strength; they shall mount up with 
wings as eagles; they shall run, and not be weary; 
and they shall walk, and not faint.” God does not 
desert His own. 

We can and we will preserve all we hold dear—all 
that free men have fought for—if we will but dedi- 
‘ate ourselves with the same fierce effort to our beliefs 
in religion, in freedom, and in liberty as the others 
dedicate themselves to the cause of anti-God. 

How has it happened in a land where religion, 
freedom, and liberty are our heritage that we have 
seen some of our best young minds debauched by a 
belief in Communism? It has happened because our 
homes, our churches, and our schools have failed to 
teach the lessons of real Americanism—the faith of 
our forefathers. 

It is in the home and in the church and in the 
school that we must make our battle for the minds, 
hearts, and souls of our children, so that no alien 
ideology can win them with its siren song. The homes 
must give the child the kind of family life he will 
want to pass on to his children. All the little instances 
we as adults remember of our childhood, we want our 
children to experience. With the family living as a 
religious unit, it will naturally be a part of its church 
whatever faith that may be. Our homes and our 
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churches must see that our young people do not want 
to change our way of living. Our schools play a most 
important part in the lives of our children. Teaching 
them of our freedoms, our liberty—they prepare them 
for the problems to be met in adult life to be ready 
either for a business or professional career. The schools 
may not teach religion directly, but there is neverthe- 
less a morality that has its roots in religion and is not 
found where religion is stifled, and that morality must 
be taught in the schools. 

I believe that today our churches are attracting 
more and more people, both young and old. I have 
detected a movement in this direction. In the educa- 
tional field there has been a tendency away from the 
so-called new educational theories and toward the 
old true fundamentals. Those are steps in the right 
direction. 


— 
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I am ever mindful of the four chaplains in World 
War II who lost their lives together on the battleship 
Dorchester. They were the Catholic priest, the Jewish 
rabbi, and the two Protestant ministers. What could 
speak better for our way of life—for these brave men 
of God, even though of different faiths, laid down 
their lives together. 

I believe that the events of our day are causing 
many who have been careless in the past to think more 
carefully about the place religion should occupy in 
their lives. 

Now that the trend is begun, let it continue with 
increasing vigor. In every obligation that we face let 
us pledge with Lincoln: “With malice toward none; 
with charity for all; with firmness in the right, as 
God gives us to see the right, let us strive on to finish 
the work we are in.” 


wow 
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COURTESY. PAN AMERICAN UNION 


The Capitol Building of Uruguay in the City of Montevideo 


Freedom in the Land of the 
“Calle Treinta y Tres” 


How Uruguayans Gained Their Freedom 


By FRANK H. YOST, Ph.D. 


Trae visrror in U ruguay finds in the older 
section of the capital city, Montevideo, a street named 
Calle Treinta y Tres, the Street ‘Thirty-three. There 
is no 32d Street, and no 34th Street—the adjoining 
streets are named. When he enters other towns he 
finds other Calles Treinta y Tres. He visits a city 
called Treinta y Tres, and learns that it is the capital 
of one of the republic’s nineteen departments, also 
named Treinta y Tres. 

Ts there some mystical meaning for the Uruguayans 
in this number? No. The Uruguayans are not a 
mystical people. They are thoroughly practical. But 
this number is a constant reminder to them of how 
they gained their freedom. For there were thirty- 
three men, in exile from their homeland, who swore 
that their country must be free, and who carried out 
their resolution. 

Uruguay is in a difficult position in terms of po- 
litical geography. It is the most eastern Spanish- 
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speaking region in South America, a fact recognized 
in its colonial name of Banda Oriental, and in its 
modern official name of Republica Oriental del Uru- 
guay. It is separated from Argentina, its neighboring 


' Spanish-speaking country, by the wide, salty estuary 


of the Rio de la Plata, and by the Uruguay river. 
Huge Brazil lies just to the north, and Uruguay is 
thus a small, Spanish-speaking tip to the wide Brazil- 
ian region. With Uruguay independent, Brazil is shut 
off from the Rio de la Plata. With Uruguay separate, 
Argentina fails of owning both shores of the great 
estuary. 

Again and again efforts, often bloody, have been 
made to preserve between Argentina and Uruguay 
the union of colonial times. On the other hand, the 
Portuguese sought again and again in the early days, 
first to colonize, then to conquer the land of the 
Uruguayans, to gain a coveted place on the Rio de la 
Plata. The early attempts were successfully blocked, 
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COURTESY. INFORMATION BUREAU OF URUGUAY 


The Statue of Artigas, a Famous Leader and Sometimes Called the George Washington of Uruguay 


with the aid of the Spanish authorities and the 
colonists to the west in the Argentine. 

The provinces of the Rio de la Plata, including 
Argentina and Uruguay, were still under Spain when 
the Napoleonic wars broke out. This brought the 
English in the years 1803 and 1804. Their stay was 


short, for they were driven out in bloody battles in 


1807, but they left an impress, even in so short a time, 
of democratic freedom. 
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Tired of involvements in European politics in 
particular, and of the yoke of Spain in general, the 
provinces of the Plata revolted, in step with other 
parts of South America, and sought independence. 
Famous leaders emerged from this conflict, San Mar- 
tin, Bolivar, and Sucre, and for the Uruguayans, 
Benevides and Viere, and especially Artigas, who has 
been called the George Washington of Uruguay. 
Montevideo was liberated on June 20, 1814. 
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But now came the Portuguese from Brazil. Year 
after year, under the leadership of Artigas, who 
wished to sever Uruguay from all éonnection with 
Brazil and to unite it with Argentina, the Uruguayans 
fought with the help of their western neighbors 
against the Portuguese. Artigas was compelled to 
flee in 1820,.and remained in exile in Paraguay the 
rest of his life. 

In the meantime Brazil had obtained its inde- 
pendence from Portugal, and Uruguay became a 
province of the United States of Brazil. 

But the leaders of the Uruguayans were not con- 
tent. Many of them, refusing to live under Portuguese 
domination, were in Argentina, and it was thirty- 
three of these, exiled from their homeland, who 
joined in a solemn vow to liberate their country. 
Starting out with neither arms nor money, they 
crossed the river Uruguay by night, and under the 
leadership of Lavalleja and Rivera, succeeded by the 
year 1825 in securing their country’s independence. 
Lavalleja called a meeting of representatives of the 
Uruguayan people, and on August 25 these delegates, 
meeting at Florida, declared their country free and 
independent. They then voted to incorporate their 
little state with Argentina, and the 


So much for Uruguay’s political liberty, which with 
many vicissitudes, has been maintained. But religious 
liberty came more slowly. A Franciscan friar pre- 
sided over the constitutional convention of 1830, and 
the fifth article of the Constitution provided that 
“the religion of the State is the Roman Apostolie 
Catholic.” 

It was more than half a century before Uruguay 
came to attain real religious liberty, based on the 
separation of church and state. The presidency of 
J. I. Borda, from 1894 to 1897, marked a great in- 
crease in the power and influence of the church in 
Uruguayan affairs. The bishop of Uruguay was raised 
to the status of an archbishop, and the church sought 
to use its power. Succeeding presidential administra- 
tions brought little change, until D. Batlle y Ordonez, 
elected by the Liberal party—the party of atheism, 
the church claimed—took over the administration in 
1903. A period of enlightenment and progress now 
came to the Uruguayan Republic. Batlle had traveled 
in Europe, studying constitutional and social reforms, 
and when in 1911 he again became president, he in- 
itiated, along with a number of economic and social 
new constitution, which 





reforms, the adoption of a 





Argentines then joined the Uru- 
guayans in fighting the Brazilians. 
The war against Brazil lasted 
for five years. The treaty of peace ‘ip 
which marked its end provided - 
that Brazil relinquish all claims 
to Uruguay, but also that Uruguay 
should sever its connections with 
Argentina, and become and remain eee 
an independent nation. If Brazil 
could not have. Uruguay, with ac- 
cess to the great estuary of the Rio 
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de la Plata, then it was determined . Vee 


e es 


that Argentina should not control 
the Uruguayan side. The treaty of 
peace was signed; the Uruguayans 
then drew up a constitution, and 
proclaimed it on July 18, 1830. 


A Prized Possession Is This Sheet of Paper, for 
on It Is Written the Declaration that Uruguay Is 
Free and Independent. Note the Picturesque and 
Unique Signatures of the Men Who, by Signing 
This Document, Have Pledged Their Lives and 
Sacred Honor. Today Uruguayans Enjoy Civil 

and Religious Freedom i 
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EWING GALLOWAY 
Many Nations Are Proud of Their Early Settlers. This Is a Monument in Uruguay to the Pioneers of That Country 


was finally promulgated in 1917. The church and 
the state were completely separated, and religious 
liberty became a fact. 

Changes made in the constitution in 1954, and 
again in 1942, made for the strengthening of liberty, 
and the confirmation of the personal rights of the 
people. Article 5, in chapter 3 of section 1, provides 
for the freedom of all forms of religion in Uruguay. 
“The State does not support any religion. It grants 
to the Catholic Church the control of all the temples 
which have been constructed in whole-or in part with 
funds of the national treasury, excepting only the 
chapels used for services of asylums, hospitals, prisons 
or other public institutions. It declares, at the same 
time, exemption from every kind of taxation of the 
temples consecrated to the use of the various reli- 
gions.” 

Here is a forthright statement of the separation 
of church and state. The state does not favor or sup- 
port any form of religion, or restrict the freedom 
of any. Not only are public institutions out of church 
control, but the places of worship in such institutions 
are free of church domination. 

One of the best tests of freedom of a church in any 
country is met by this article. The power to tax is 
the power to control, to regulate, or to destroy, if a 
state desires so to use its power. The Uruguayans 
have exempted from this control property of the 
churches used for religious worship. This is a com- 
plete application of the principle of the separation 
of church and state. 

Other liberties, often called civil, but necessary 
to the full functioning of the religious liberty of the 
citizenry, are clearly recognized by the Uruguayan 
Constitution. Article 7 in chapter 1 of the section 2 
guarantees to the Uruguayans life, honor, liberty, 
security, work, and property, and these rights may 
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not be interfered with except in conformity with 
the laws, under pressure of national necessity. “No 
one can be deprived of these rights except in con- 
formity to the laws which have been adopted for 
reasons of the general interest.” 

Articles 27 and 28 provide for complete freedom 
of the mails and telegraphs, or any other form of 
communication, and of the press. Article 38. guar- 
antees the right of association, and article 59 in 
chapter 2 grants liberty of education to all, and 
recognizes the right of parents or guardian to choose 
the teachers or institution in which the child is to 
be educated. 

These are sound principles of freedom. But the 
best of principles are useless unless put into effect. 
Uruguay applies its principles. The people have a 
will to freedom, and practice liberty. Practically 
every town has its statue of liberty, but liberty is 
enshrined in the hearts of the people. It is taught 
in the schools, where the heritage of freedom is 
emphasized from the background of the national 
history. This liberty is not political; it is economic. 
Business has free course in Uruguay. 

Differences of religion do not arouse popular 
prejudices, which in some countries contravene the 
liberty which the laws permit. The right of men to 
worship the way they wish to worship, or not to wor- 
ship at all, is almost an axiom. This is troublesome to 
the church which has so tight a hold in other coun- 
tries of South America, and to religious zealots 
who in their zeal would bring all into conformity 
with their religious idea. But it is a sound result 
of a deep regard for liberty, which the Uruguayans 
manifest. 

Many who are well acquainted with the pictur- 
esque country of Uruguay, in South America, believe 
it to be the freest nation in the world today. 
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James Madison’s Memorial 


and Remonstrance 


Against State Support of Beligious Teachers 


AN INVALUABLE AMERICAN DOCUMENT 


Patrick Henry introduced a resolution in the General 
Assembly of Virginia in May, 1784, favoring a general tax 
for the support of religion. Madison vigorously opposed 
this and made a motion that the general tax bill be con- 
ditioned upon approval of the vote of the people. Patrick 
Henry, who sponsored the tax bill for religion, gave his 
consent to Madison’s proposal, fully expecting that the 
people would vote for his bill. 

In a letter to Thomas Jefferson, dated Richmond, January 
9, 1785, Madison gave the following account of the bill: 

“A resolution for a legal provision for the ‘teachers of the 
Christian Religion’ had early in the session been proposed 
by Mr. Henry, and in spite of all the opposition that could 
be mustered, carried by forty-seven against thirty-two votes. 
Many petitions from below the Blue Ridge had prayed for 
such a law; and though several from the Presbyterian laity 
beyond it were in a contrary style, the clergy of that sect 
favoured it. The other sects seemed to be passive. The reso- 
lution lay some weeks before a bill was brought in, and 
the bill some weeks before it was called for; after the 
passage of the incorporating act [incorporating the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church], it was taken up, and on the third 
reading, ordered by a small majority to be printed for con- 
sideration. The bill in its present dress proposes a tax of 
blank per cent on all taxable property for support of 
teachers of the Christian religion. Each person when he 
pays his tax is to name the society to which he dedicates it, 
and in case of refusal to do so, the tax is to be applied to 
the maintenance of a school in the county. As the bill stood 


for some time, the application in such eases was to be made 
by the Legislature to pious uses. In a committee of the 
whole it was determined by a majority of seven or eight 
that the word ‘Christian’ should be exchanged for the word 
‘religious.’ On the report to the House the pathetic zeal of 
the late Governor Harrison gained a like majority for re- 
instating discrimination. Should the bill pass into a law in 
its present form it may and will be easily eluded. It is chiefly 
obnoxious on account of its dishonorable principle and dan- 
gerous tendency.”—Writings of James Madison (Hunt ed.), 
vol. 2, pp. 113, 114; see also Papers of James Madison, vol. 
5, Manuscript Division, Library of Congress. 

George and Wilson Cary Nicholas, members of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, earnestly entreated James Madison that he 
write a remonstrance against the proposed tax bill support- 
ing religion and they would carry it to the people. Madison 
wrote his famous Religious Remonstrance and placed it in 
the hands of George Nicholas in July, 1785. It at once 
became the campaign “platform.” 

As a result of this “Memorial and Remonstranee,” the bill 
“establishing a provision for teachers of the Christian re- 
ligion” was defeated, and Jefferson’s “Act for Establishing 
Religious Freedom” was passed by the Assembly in its place 
in December, 1785. Madison’s ‘“Remonstrance” and Jeffer- 
son’s “Act for Establishing Religious Freedom” are two 
invaluable documents, setting forth the true American ideals 
as conceived by the founders of this Republic, on the ques- 
tion of the proper functions of church and state and of 
civil and religious liberty. 





To the Honorable General Assembly of the 


Commonwealth of Virginia. 
A Memorial and Remonstrance 


We the subscribers, citizens of the said common- 
wealth, having taken into serious consideration, a bill 
printed by order of the last session of General As- 
sembly, entitled “A Bill establishing a provision for 
Teachers of the Christian Religion,” and conceiving 
that the same, if finally armed with the sanctions of a 
law, will be a dangerous abuse of power, are bound 
as faithful members of a free State to remonstrate 
against it, and to declare the reasons by which we are 
determined. We remonstrate against the said bill, 

1. Because we hold it for a fundamental and un- 
deniable truth “that religion or the duty which we 


owe to our Creator and the manner of discharging it, 


‘an be directed only by reason and conviction, not by 
force or violence.” (Virginia “Declaration of Rights,” 
Art. 16.) The religion then of every man must be left 
to the conviction and conscience of every man; and 
it is the right of every man to exercise it as these may 
dictate. This right is in its nature an unalienable 
right. It is unalienable; because the opinions of men, 
depending only on the evidence contemplated by their 
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own minds, cannot follow the dictates of other men: 
It is unalienable also; because what is here a right 
toward men, is a duty towards the Creator. It is the 
duty of every man to render to the Creator such hom- 
age, and such only, as he believes to be acceptable to 
Him. This duty is precedent, both in order of time 
and in degree of obligation, to the claims of civil soci- 
ety. Before any man can be considered as a member of 
civil society, he must be considered as a subject of the 
Governor of the universe: And if a member of civil 
society, who enters into any subordinate association, 
must always do it with a reservation of his duty to the 
general authority; much more must every man who 
becomes a member of any particular civil society, do 
it with a saving of his allegiance to the universal 
Sovereign. We maintain therefore that in matters of 
religion, no man’s right is abridged by the institution 
of civil society, and that religion is wholly exempt 
from its cognizance. True it is, that no other rule 
exists, by which any question which may divide a 
society, can be ultimately determined, but the will of 
the majority; but it is also true that the majority 
may trespass on the rights of the minority. 

2. Because if religion be exempt from the author- 
ity of the society at large, still less can it be subject to 
that of the legislative body. The latter are but the 
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creatures and vicegerents of the former. Their juris- 
diction is both derivative and limited: it is limited 
with regard to the co-ordinate departments; more 
necessarily is it limited with regard to the constitu- 
ents. The preservation of a free government requires, 
not merely, that the metes and bounds which separate 
each department of power be invariably maintained ; 
but more especially that neither of them be suffered 
to overleap the great barrier which defends the rights 
of the people. The rulers who are guilty of such an 
encroachment, exceed the commission from which 
they derive their authority, and are tyrants. The 
people who submit to it, are governed by laws made 
neither by themselves nor by an authority derived 
from them, and are slaves. 

3. Because it is proper to take alarm at the first 
experiment on our liberties. We hold this prudent 
jealousy to be the first duty of citizens, and one of the 
noblest characteristics of the late Revolution. The 
freemen of America did not wait till usurped power 
had strengthened itself by exercise, and entangled the 
question in precedents. They saw all the consequences 
in the principle, and they avoided the consequences 
by denying the principle. We revere this lesson too 
much soon to forget it. Who does not see that the same 
authority which ean establish Christianity, in exclu- 
sion of all other religions, may establish with the 
same ease any particular sect of Christians, in exclu- 
sion of all other sects? that the same authority which 
can foree a citizen to contribute three pence only of 
his property for the support of any one establishment, 
may force him to conform to any other establishment 
in all cases whatsoever ¢ 

4. Because the bill violates that equality which 
ought to be the basis of every law, and which is more 
indispensable, in proportion as the validity or ex- 
pediency of any law is more liable to be impeached. 
If “all men are created equally free and independent” 
(Ibid., Art. 1), all men are to be considered as enter- 
ing into society on equal conditions; as relinquishing 
no more, and therefore retaining no less, one than 
another, of their natural rights. Above all are they to 
be considered as retaining an “equal title to the free 
exercise of religion according to the dictates of con- 
science.” (Ibid., Art. 16.) Whilst we assert for our- 
selves a freedom to embrace, to profess and to observe 
the religion which we believe to be of divine origin, 
we cannot deny an equal freedom to those whose 
minds have not yet yielded to the evidence which has 
convineed us. If this freedom be abused, it is an 
offense against God, not against man: To God, there- 
fore, not to man, must an account of it be rendered— 
As the bill violates equality by subjecting some to 
peculiar burdens; so it violates the same principle, by 
granting to others peculiar exemptions. Are the 
Quakers and Mennonites the only sects who think a 
compulsive support of their religions unnecessary and 
unwarrantable? Can their piety alone be entrusted 
with the care of public worship ? Ought their religions 
to be endowed above all others with extraordinary 
privileges by which proselytes may be enticed from 
all others? We think too favorably of the justice and 
good sense of these denominations to believe that they 
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either covet preeminences over their fellow citizens, 
or that they will be seduced by them from the common 
opposition to the measure. 

5. Because the bill implies, either that the civil 
magistrate is a competent judge of religious truths: 
or that he may employ religion as an engine of civil 
policy. The first is an arrogant pretension, falsified 
by the contradicting opinions of rulers in all ages, and 
throughout the world: the second an unhallowed 
perversion of the means of salvation. 

6. Because the establishment proposed by the bill 
is not requisite for the support of the Christian re- 
ligion. To say that it is, is a contradiction to the 
Christian religion itself; for every page of it disa- 
vows a dependence on the powers of this world: it is 
a contradiction of fact; for it is known that this 
religion both existed and flourished, not only without 
the support of human laws, but in spite of every 
opposition from them; and not only during the period 
of miraculous aid, but long after it had been left to its 
own evidence and the ordinary care of providence: 
Nay, it is a contradiction in terms; for a religion not 
invented by human policy, must have preexisted and 
been supported, before it was established by human 
policy. It is moreover to weaken in those who profess 
this religion a pious confidence in its innate excel- 
lence, and the patronage of its Author; and to foster 
in those who still reject it, a suspicion that its friends 
are too conscious of its fallacies to trust it to its own 
merits. 

7. Because experience witnesseth that ecclesiastical 
establishments, instead of maintaining the purity 
and efficacy of religion, have had a contrary opera- 
tion. During almost fifteen centuries has the legal 
establishment of Christianity been on trial. What 
have been its fruits? More or less in all places, pride 
and indolence in the clergy; ignorance and servility 
in the laity; in both, superstition, bigotry and perse- 
cution. Inquire of the teachers of Christianity for the 
ages in which it appeared in its greatest luster; those 
of every sect, point to the ages prior to its incorpora- 
tion with civil policy. Propose a restoration of this 
primitive state, in which its teachers depended on the 
voluntary rewards of their flocks; many of them 
predict its downfall. On which side ought their testi- 
mony to have greatest weight, when for or when 
against their interest / 

8. Because the establishment in question is not 
necessary for the support of civil government. If it be 
urged as necessary for the support of civil govern- 
ment only as it is a means of supporting religion, and 
it be not necessary for the latter purpose, it cannot be 
necessary for the former. If religion be not within the 
cognizance of civil government, how can its legal 
establishment be necessary to civil government ? What 
influence in fact have ecclesiastical establishments 
had on civil society ? In some instances they have been 
seen to erect a spiritual tyranny on the ruins of the 
civil authority: in many instances they have been seen 
upholding the thrones of political tyranny: in no 
instance have they been seen the guardians of the 
liberties of the people. Rulers who wished to subvert 
the public liberty, may have found in established 
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clergy convenient auxiliaries. A just government 
instituted to secure and perpetuate it needs them not. 
Such a government will be best supported, by protect- 
ing every citizen in the enjoyment of his religion 
with the same equal hand which protects his person 
and his property; by neither invading the equal 
rights of any sect, nor suffering any sect to invade 
those of another. 

9. Because the proposed establishment is a depar- 
ture from that generous policy, which, offering an 
asylum to the persecuted and oppressed of every Na- 
tion and Religion, promised a luster to our country, 
and an accession to the number of its citizens. What 
a melancholy mark is the bill of sudden degeneracy! 
Instead of holding forth an asylum to the persecuted, 
it is itself a signal of persecution. It degrades from 
the equal rank of citizens all those whose opinions 
in religion do not bend to those of the legislative 
authority. Distant as it may be in its present form 
from the inquisition, it differs from it only in degree. 
The one is the first step, the other the last in the 
career of intolerance. The magnanimous sufferer 
under this cruel scourge in foreign regions, must 
view the bill as a beacon on our coast warning him 
to seek some other haven, where liberty and philan- 
thropy in their due extent, may offer a more certain 
repose from his troubles. 

10. Because it will have a like tendency to banish 
our citizens. The allurements presented by other situ- 
ations are every day thinning their number. To 
superadd a fresh motive to emigration by revoking 
the liberty which they now enjoy, would be the same 
species of folly which has dishonored and depopu- 
lated flourishing kingdoms. 


11. Beeause it will destroy that moderation and 
harmony which the forebearance of our laws to inter- 
meddle with religion, has produced among its several 
sects. Torrents of blood have been spilt in the old 
world, by vain attempts of the secular arm to extin- 
guish religious discord, by proscribing all differences 
in religious opinion. Time has at length revealed the 
true remedy. Every relaxation of narrow and rigorous 
policy, wherever it has been tried, has been found to 
assuage the disease. The American theater has ex- 
hibited proofs, that equal and complete liberty, if it 
does hot wholly eradicate it, sufficiently destroys its 
malignant influence on the health and prosperity 
of the state. If with the salutary effects of this system 
under our own eyes, we begin to contract the bounds 
of religious freedom, we know no name which will 
too severely reproach our folly. At least let warning 
be taken at the first-fruits of the threatened innova- 
tion. The very appearance of the bill has transformed 
“that Christian forbearance, love and charity” ([bid., 


‘Art. 16), which of late mutually prevailed, into ani- 


mosities and jealousies, which may not soon be ap- 
peased. What mischiefs may not be dreaded, should 
this enemy to the public quiet, be armed with the 
force of a law? 

12. Because the policy of the bill is adverse to the 
diffusion of the light of Christianity. The first wish 
of those who enjoy this precious gift ought to be that 
it may be imparted to the whole race of mankind. 
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Compare the number of those who have as yet re- 
ceived it with the number still remaining under the 
dominion of false religions; and how small is the 
former! Does the policy of the bill tend to lessen the 
disproportion ¢ No; it at once discourages those who 
are strangers to the light of revelation from coming 
into the region of it; and countenances by example 
the nations who continue in darkness, in shutting out 
those who might convey it to them. Instead of leveling 
as far as possible, every obstacle to the victorious 
progress of truth, the bill with an ignoble and un- 
christian timidity would circumscribe it with a wall 
of defense against the encroachments of error. 

13. Because attempts to enforce by legal sanctions, 
acts obnoxious to so great a proportion of citizens, 
tend to enervate the laws in general, and to slacken 
the bands of society. Lf it be difficult to execute any 
law which is not generally deemed necessary or salu- 
tary, what must be the case, where it is deemed in- 
valid and dangerous? and what may be the effect of 
so striking an example of impotency in the govern- 
ment, on its general authority / 

14. Because a measure of such singular magnitude 
and delicacy ought not to be imposed without the 
clearest evidence that it is called for by a majority 
of citizens; and no satisfactory method is yet pro- 
posed by which the voice of the majority in this case 
may be determined, or its influence secured. “The 
people of the respective counties are indeed requested 
to signify their opinion respecting the adoption of 
the bill to the next session of the Assembly.” But the 
representation must be made equal before the voice 
either of the representatives or of the counties will 
be that of the people. Our hope is that neither of the 
former will, after due consideration, espouse the 
dangerous principle of the bill. Should the event 
disappoint us, it will still leave us in full confidence, 
that a fair appeal to the latter will reverse the sen- 
tence against our liberties. 

15. Because, finally, “the equal right of every 
citizen to the free exercise of his religion, according 
to the dictates of conscience” is held by the same ten- 
ure with all our other rights. If we recur to its origin, 
it is equally the gift of nature; if we weigh its im- 
portance, it cannot be less dear to us; if we consult 
the “Declaration of those rights which pertain to the 
good people of Virginia as the basis and foundation 
of government” (Preamble to Virginia “Declaration 
of Rights’), it is enumerated with equal solemnity, 
or rather with studied emphasis. Either then, we must 
say, that the will of the legislature is the only measure 
of their authority; and that in the plenitude of this 
authority, they may sweep away all our fundamental 
rights; or, that they are bound to leave this particular 
right untouched and sacred: Either we must say, that 
they may control the freedom of the press, may 
abolish the trial by jury, may swallow up the execu- 
tive and judiciary powers of the State; nay that they 
may despoil us of our very right of suffrage, and erect 
themselves into an independent and hereditary as- 
sembly or, we must say, that they have no authority 
to enact into a law the bill under consideration. 

We the subscribers say, that the General Assembly 
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of this Commonwealth have no such authority: And 
that no effort may be omitted on our part against so 
dangerous an usurpation, we oppose to it this remon- 
strance ; earnestly praying, as we are in duty bound, 
that the Supreme Lawgiver of the universe, by illu- 
minating those to whom it is addressed may on the one 
hand turn their councils from every act which would 
affront His holy prerogative, or violate the trust com- 


mitted to them; and on the other, guide them into 
every measure which may be worthy of His blessing, 
redound to their own praise, and may establish more 
firmly the liberties, the prosperity, and the happiness 
of the Commonwealth.—The Papers of James Madi- 
son, vol. 6, Manuscript Division, Library of Con- 
gress; see also Writings of James Madison (G. Hunt 
ed.), vol. 2, p. 183. 


Thomas Jefferson's “Aet for 
Establishing Religious Freedom” 


ANOTHER INVALUABLE AMERICAN DOCUMENT 


I. Whereas Almighty God hath created the mind 
free; that all attempts to influence it by temporal 
punishments or burthens, or by civil incapacitations, 
tend only to beget habits of hypocrisy and meanness, 
and are a departure from the plan of the Holy 
Author of our religion, who being Lord both of body 
and mind, yet chose not to propagate it by coercions 
on either, as was in His Almighty power to do; that 
the impious presumption of legislators and rulers, 
civil as well as ecclesiastical, who being themselves 
but fallible and uninspired men, have assumed do- 
minion over the faith of others, setting up their own 
opinions and modes of thinking as the only true and 
infallible, and as such endeavoring to impose them 
on others, hath established and maintained false 
religions over the greatest part of the world, and 
through all time: that to compel a man to furnish 
contributions of money for the propagation of opin- 
ions which he disbelieves, is sinful and tyrannical; 
that even the forcing him to support this or that 
teacher of his own religious persuasion, is depriving 
him of the comfortable liberty of giving his contribu- 
tions to the particular pastor whose morals he would 
make his pattern, and whose powers he feels most 
persuasive to righteousness, and is withdrawing from 
the ministry those temporary rewards, which pro- 
ceeding from an approbation of their personal con- 
duet, are an additional incitement to earnest and un- 
remitting labors for the instruction of mankind; that 
our civil rights have no dependence on our religious 
opinions, any more than on our opinions in physics 
or geometry; that therefore the proscribing any citi- 
zen as unworthy the public confidence by laying upon 
him an incapacity of being called to offices of trust 
and emolument, unless he profess or renounce this 
or that religious opinion, is depriving him injuriously 
of those privileges and advantages to which in com- 
mon with his fellow-citizens he has a natural right; 
that it tends only to corrupt the principles of that 
religion it is meant to encourage, by bribing with a 
monopoly of worldly honors and emoluments, those 
who will externally profess and conform to it; that 
though indeed these are criminal who do not withstand 
such temptation, yet neither are those innocent who 
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lay the bait in their way; that to suffer the civil 
magistrate to intrude his powers into the field of opin- 
ion, and to restrain the profession or propagation of 
principles on supposition of their ill tendency, is 
a dangerous fallacy, which, at once destroys all 
religious liberty, because he being of course judge of 
that tendency will make his opinions the rule of judg- 
ment, and approve or condemn the sentiments of 
others only as they shall square with or differ from 
his own; that it is time enough for the rightful pur- 
poses of civil government, for its officers to interfere 
when principles break out into overt acts against 
peace and good order; and finally, that truth is great 
and will prevail if left to herself, that she is the 
proper and sufficient antagonist to error, and has 
nothing to fear from the conflict, unless by human 
interposition disarmed of her natural weapons, free 
argument and debate, errors ceasing to be dangerous 
when it is permitted freely to contradict them: 

II. Be it enacted by the General Assembly, That 
no man shall be compelled to frequent or support any 
religious worship, place, or ministry whatsoever, nor 
shall be enforced, restrained, molested, or burthened 
in his body or goods, nor shall otherwise suffer on 
account of his religious opinions or belief; but that 
all men shall be free to profess, and by argument to 
maintain, their opinion in matters of religion, and 
that the same shall in no wise diminish, enlarge, or 
affect their civil capacities. 


III. And though we well know that this assembly, 
elected by the people for the ordinary purposes of 
legislation only, have no power to restrain the acts of 
succeeding assemblies, constituted with powers equal 
to our own, and that therefore to declare this act to be 
irrevocable would be of no effect in law, yet we are 
free to declare, and do declare, that the rights hereby 
asserted are of the natural rights of mankind, and 
that if any act shall be hereafter passed to repeal the 
present, or to narrow its operation, such act will be 
an infringement of natural right—Witt1am W. 
Heninea, Statutes at Large ... of Virginia, vol. 12, 


pp. 84-86 ;.see also Works of Thomas Jefferson (Ford 


ed., 1904-05), vol. 2, pp. 488-441. 
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Public Schools Not Protestant 


Wouey tue Iyrernationat Covuncit oF 
Retigious Epucation met in Columbus, Ohio, last 
winter Dr. Erwin L. Shaver, the council’s director 
of week-day religious education, according to a special 
dispatch to the New York Times, outlined “a ‘Protes- 
tant approach’ to the problem of public education.” 
Among other things he said was that Protestantism 
has a heavy investment in the public schools and that 
the Protestant churches have a right to expect public 
school teachers to be religiously-minded individuals. 

If one questions the implication of such statements, 
he is apt to be charged with being irreligious. Never- 
theless we must say again that the public schools are 
not the places in which religion should be taught. It 
is amazing and almost appalling to think that in 
America any educated man or woman should fail to 
understand that the teaching of religion belongs to 
the home and the church or privately supported 
schools. 

If Protestants want religion taught to their chil- 
dren in church buildings, there is nothing in the 
world to hinder them from having this teaching if 
they are willing to send their children to these build- 
ings for instruction and provide the teachers to give it. 

Deploring the increase of juvenile delinquency and 
asserting “our inability to cope with the present na- 
tional and world disorder, juvenile delinquency,” ete., 
the worthy doctor declares that these things ‘have 
combined to make Protestants determined to find a 
worthy place for religion in the every day as well as 
the Sunday training of their children.” This is good, 
but it has no connection with the public school system. 
There is no law anywhere in these United States of 
America to prevent any group of any religious per- 
suasion from giving religious instruction to their 
children whenever they desire. But the truant officer 
must not be used to force the children to go to school. 
The publie school teacher must not be responsible for 
taking the record or giving the instruction. Tax 
money must not be used to foster and further such 
schools or teaching. 

The fact that there are more professed adherents 
to Protestantism than there are to Roman Catholicism 
does not make public schools of America Protestant. 
They are neither Protestant nor Catholic. They are 
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agents of all the citizens for the education of all our 
children. As far as the public school system is con- 
cerned there are neither Protestants nor Catholics. 
The children of both are equally weleome in our 
schools. 

Religion is a vital thing if it is worth anything. We 
believe it should be taught to children, but by parents 
and through the church. Much as we hate to say it, 
we are forced to the conclusion that a good many 
religious leaders are trying to lay the blame for their 
failure on the schools of the country. H. H. V. 


Religious Liberty Suffers 
in Czechoslovakia 


Ix past issves we have referred to Czecho- 
slovakia’s attempt to regulate matters religious. If the 
dispatches which come out from that land are true, 
and we have no reason to doubt them, there is being 
made in Czechoslovakia an all-out attempt to bring 
all religious bodies directly under the domination of 
the state. We mentioned in an earlier issue the state- 
ment of Roman Catholic authorities directing their 
priests to stand firm to what they believe to be right 
even at the price of martyrdom. Whether or not the 
government has discriminated between Catholie and 
other religious groups we don’t know. Apparently in 
the latest move, however, all are being treated alike. 
This is evident from a United Press dispatch sent 
from Prague under date of August 5, 1950: 

“Czechoslovakia’s Communist regime has taken 
over the selection and instruction of all candidates for 
the Christian clergy, the official Government Gazette 
said today. 

“The Gazette said all Roman Catholic, Evangelical, 
Baptist and Czech Brethren theological schools have 
been abolished and replaced by state-controlled insti- 
tutes. 

“The Gazette said the schools were dissolved and 
the new institutes established by a government decree 
issued July 14. 

“The decree also ordered the establishment of a 
theological school for the Orthodox Catholic Church. 
No Orthodox schools existed previously. 

“All rectors heading the new schools and instructors 
teaching in them will be appointed by Zdenek Fier- 
linger, head of the state church office, who also will 
decide their ‘spheres of work.’ ” 

Religious struggles are not unknown to Czecho- 
slovakia. One of its provinces, Bohemia, was the 
scene of early strife and bitter persecution. Perhaps 
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the best known of Bohemia’s martyrs was John Huss. 
However, he was just one of those who suffered. We 
somehow feel that no matter how sharp the conflict 
the religious forces of Czechoslovakia cannot and will 
not submit to such attempted domination of the 
church by the civil powers. 

Every report like the one just cited, no matter 
from where it may come, leads us to thank God anew 
for a land where the supreme law prevents the high- 
est legislative body from uniting chureh and state. 
We think that those who clamor for Government aid 
might well pause. What the Government subsidizes 
it will eventually control. 

Both church and state have their proper spheres. 
A good Christian is anxious to render unto Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s, but he must refuse when civil 
governments attempt to enter the realm of the con- 
science. What belongs to God must be given only to 
Him. H. H. V. 


Investigating the Lobbyists 


Coxeressman Brenanan is the father of 
the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That there is hereby created a Select 
Committee on Lobbying Activities to be composed of 
seven Members of the House of Representatives to be 
appointed by the Speaker, one of whom he shall 
designate as chairman. Any vacancy occurring in the 
membership of the committee shall be filled in the 
manner in which the original appointment was made. 

“The committee is authorized and directed to con- 
duet a study and investigation of (1) all lobbying 
activities intended to influence, encourage, promote, 
or retard legislation ; and (2) all activities of agencies 
of the Federal Government intended to influence, en- 
courage, promote, or retard legislation. 

“The committee may from time to time submit to 
the House such preliminary reports as it deems ad- 
visable; and prior to the close of the present Congress 
shall submit to the House its final report on the results 
of its study and investigation, together with such 
recommendations as it deems advisable. Any report 
submitted when the House is not in session may be 
filed with the Clerk of the House. 

“For the purposes of this resolution the committee, 
or any subcommittee thereof, is authorized to sit and 
and 


act during the present Congress at such times 





places, whether or not the House is sitting, has re- 
cessed, or has adjourned, to hold such hearings, to 
require the attendance of such witnesses and the 
production of such books, papers, and documents, 
and to take such testimony, as it deems necessary. 
Subpenas may be issued under the signature of the 
chairman of the committee or any member designated 
by him, and may be served by any person designated 
by such chairman or member. The chairman of the 
committee or any member thereof may administer 
oaths to witnesses.” 

There has been a great deal of opposition to some 
features of the bill or of the way it is being applied. 
Some large business interests have seen in the measure 
an attempt to unduly pry into the affairs of corpora- 
tions. We think no reasonable person can object to the 
Government’s efforts to prevent undue influence being 
exerted upon any legislator by the spending of large 
sums of money or by any other unworthy pressure 
that might be brought upon him. As a man is known 
by the company he keeps it is sometimes felt that an 
organization may be accurately classified if the source 
of its operating funds can be learned. The committee 
that Mr. Buchanan’s resolution authorized is em- 
powered to study and investigate “all lobbying activi- 
ties intended to influence, encourage, promote, or 
retard legislation.” This is sweeping power. Such 
power may be needed, but there should be a most care- 
ful use of it by our Federal legislators. Probably no 
one could think that the all-inclusive words of the aet 
are intended to prevent a man from talking to his 
representative in Congress. But since numbers natu- 
‘ally carry more weight than a single individual could, 
men group together to increase the effectiveness of the 
opinions and the cause they represent. 

The First Amendment to the Constitution not only 
guarantees freedom of religion but the right to peti- 
tion the Government for any redress of grievances. 
Probably this implies the thought that it might be 
better to prevent the passage of some laws than to 
secure their repeal or obtain relief for any evils that 
they might bring. 

In times of war or when war is threatened it is 
much easier to secure restrictive legislation than in 
a time of peace. But “it is always proper,” as Madison 
said, “to take alarm at the first experiment on our 
liberties.” If a citizen is denied a basic right, it is a 
serious thing, not alone because of its inherent value 
to him, but beeause of the fact that there are few 
people who could afford to press a suit in the Supreme 
Court of the United States to get judicial protection. 

Americans like to think that their wars have all 
been carried on in the name of liberty, a larger free- 
dom for man. Would it not be a terrible pity to win 
the present conflict and to lose inherent, natural God- 
given liberties of any kind ? 

Not having any money ourselves and not being con- 
nected with a great corporation, it might be easy for . 
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us to sit back and say this can never harm us but as 
we have said, power tends to grow more and more, 
and we agree wholeheartedly with the statement of the 
great English historian, Lord Acton, who said, “All 
power corrupts and absolute power corrupts abso- 
lutely.” 

The fact that groups whose aims and purposes we 
cannot approve of at all, who doubtless are subversive 
and dangerous, or the fact that possibly some large 
business corporations are opposed to Mr. Buchanan’s 
resolution because they fear that investigation might 
reveal felonies, should not prevent those whose motives 
are pure and who aim solely to protect citizen’s rights 
from interviewing or writing to members of Congress 
to urge that proper safeguards be placed about the 
efforts to limit lobbying. 

It may be said there is nothing in Mr. Buchanan’s 
measure to justify any of the fears we have. But we 
think that our early fathers were wise not to accept 
the Constitution until they had been assured that the 

3ill of Rights would be adopted. Those who feared 
they were not sufficiently protected by the Constitu- 
tion without the first ten amendments, were told that 
the proposed Federal Government would have no 
power except what was given by the document. We 
believe they were wise in spelling out certain things 
that it could never have constitutionally. 

We may have no real ground for fear, but we be- 
lieve that a very narrow construction could be placed 
on what are called “lobbying activities.” 

Citizens have a constitutional right to oppose legis- 
lation that they believe contravenes their inherent 
rights. 

If any member of Congress is venal, if he can be 
bought by money or blandishments, the law should 
deal with him. If any man or group can be proved to 
be guilty of bribery or threats, punish the offender. 

As Mr. Buchanan’s resolution is drawn we think 
it could be used to deny the rights of unpopular folk. 

We can conceive many things which could oceur, 
and our ideas cannot be called fanciful in view of some 
bills that have been introduced into Congress. 

This measure not only would prohibit “lobbying” 
against what one fears but for what he believes should 
be enacted. H. H. V. 


Publie Transportation for Paro- 
chial School Students Refused 
in North Dakota 


@w Arntz 8 last, Judge Harold D. Nelson, 
of the Second Judicial District, North Dakota, ren- 
dered an opinion concerning the payment of school 
money to a parent who had sued to be paid from 
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sufficient, however, to give the essential points in- 
volved in the consideration of the case. 

Hubbell School District, No. 27, in McHenry 
County, North Dakota, is sparsely settled. At least 
there are very few school children_in the area. 
This school district has buildings apparently for 
operation of three schools, but all three were closed 
because there were not in any of them six children of 
school age and under sixteen. 

The law in North Dakota carries this provision for 
the accommodation of students: 

“Each common school district shall be kept in ses- 
sion for not less than seven months in each school 
year, except that any school may be discontinued when 
the average attendance of pupils therein shall be less 
than six for ten consecutive days if proper and con- 
venient school facilities for the pupils ean be pro- 
vided in some other school in the territory of the closed 
school until-such time ‘as the school may be reopened 
by the board. In determining what constitutes proper 
and convenient school facilities the board shall con- 
sider the distance of each child from the nearest other 
school and all surrounding circumstances, and may 
furnish transportation to the nearest school, or may 
pay an extra allowance for the transportation, or may 
furnish the equivalent thereof in tuition or lodging 
at some other public school.” 

The school board in the distriet which was the 
home of the plaintiff in this case passed certain actions 
between August 23, 1946, and August 27, 1948, in 
which it was provided first, that since no schools would — 
be operating in this district, tuition would be paid in 
other places at the rate of $8 a month per pupil to the 
schools to which they might go. Second, $35 a month 
would be paid to each family for transporting the 
children to a public school. Third, three or four places 
were mentioned to which children might go and to 
which tuition would be paid. A public school was - 
operated at Karlsruhe, but grades one to six inclusive 
were not operated in this school. There was, however, 
a parochial school in which children in grades one to 
six might be taught. The plaintiff, George Kramer, 
decided that the schools approved by the board as 
places to which his children might go “were too re- 


mote, the routes of travel too poor and hazardous to 
make it practical for him to transport his children to 
either of such schools.’’ He thereupon decided to trans- 
port his children to the parochial school in Karlsruhe. 























The suit he brought was to secure $35 a month for 
three school years. 

The action of the school board had been that pay- 
ment should be made “to each family for transporta- 
tion of their children to a publie school. Anyone 
hauling to a Parochial sehool cannot collect transpor- 
tation.” Mr. Kramer, through his attorneys, argued 
that the word “school” in the North Dakota law com- 
pelling attendance embraced parochial schools. This 
the defendant school board denied in the suit. It was 
admitted by both sides to the suit that “the parochial 
school [in Karlsruhe] was under the supervision and 
direction of the religious denomination of which the 
plaintiff and the members of his family were adher- 
ents, that the instruction therein was given by teachers 
of that faith and that the public school system of the 
State of North Dakota exercised no oversight or 
supervision of it whatsoever, but that the course of 
instruction given therein was duly approved by the 
proper school officials.” The North Dakota law allows 
the establishment and operation of parochial schools, 
and Mr. Kramer didn’t violate the law in any way by 
transporting his children to such a school. The only 
question involved in this suit is whether or not the 
school board can be compelled to pay a parent for 
transporting his children to a parochial school. 

Judge Nelson evidently gave very close study to 
similar cases that had arisen and had been passed 
upon by other courts. This is clearly revealed by the 
opinion. The last one to which reference is made was 
Knowlton vs. Baumhover (1919) 189 Ta. 691, 166 
NW 202, as follows: 

“If there is any one thing which is well settled in 
the policies and purposes of the American people as 
a whole, it is the fixed and unalterable determination 
that there shall be an absolute and unequivocal separa- 
tion of church and state, and that our public school 
system, supported by the taxation of the property of 
all alike—Catholic, Protestant, Jew, Gentile, believer, 
and infidel—shall not be used directly or indirectly 
for religious instruction, and above all that it shall 
not be made an instrumentality of proselyting influ- 
ence in favor of any religious organization, sect, creed, 
or belief. 

“” . . But, as we have before intimated, the right 
of a controversy of this kind is not to be decided by a 
count of the number of adherents on either side. The 
law and one are a majority, and must be allowed to 
prevail. The spirit which would make the state spon- 
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sor for any form of religion or worship, and the reli- 
gion, whether Protestant or Catholic, which would 
make use of any of the powers or functions of the state 
to promote its own growth or influence, are un- 
American; they are not native to the soil; they are 
inconsistent with the equality of right and privileges 
and the freedom of conscience which are essential to 
the existence of a true democracy.” 

Justice Nelson continues: 

“The court shares the view expressed in these deci- 
sions. In this state school districts are public quasi- 
municipal corporations (Minot School District vs. 
Olsness, 53 N.D. 683) and their boards have only 
such powers as are conferred on them by statute. 
(Gillespie vs. Common School District, 56 ND 194.) 

“The court’s views may be summarized thus: The 
board was authorized to furnish adequate, convenient 
and proper school facilities to plaintiffs children by 
furnishing transportation acceptable to him, which it 
did. The tender of the transportation to plaintiff, 
under the terms provided in the minutes of the board, 
amounted to the tender of a contract with plaintiff 
which he failed to accept. While the board had a duty 
to perform in furnishing adequate, convenient and 
proper school facilities the patron should not be per- 
mitted to disregard the action of the board for a period 
of three years and then claim compensation for trans- 
porting his children to a school of his own choosing. 
That the board was without authority either to make 
or ratify an agreement with plaintiff that he should 
transport his children to a parochial school and be 
compensated therefor at the expense of the district. 

“The defendant’s attorney may, therefore, prepare 
findings, conclusions and an order for judgment in 
conformity with the foregoing for the dismissal of the 


action on its merits.” 7. H. Vs 


Illinois Divoree Court 
Arrangements Invalid 


A snort REFERENCE was made in our last 
issue to an opinion rendered by the Supreme Court of 
Illinois. We believe that our readers will appreciate a 
fuller presentation of the facts and the decision of the 
court. There were involved in the case matters of a 
purely civil nature, and it is not necessary to deal 
with them, but a matter involving the proper relation- 
ship between church and state was in the case, and 
the court speaks clearly in behalf of separation of 
church and state. 

Max Bernat, a resident and taxpayer of the city of 
Chicago and the county of Cook, filed a suit “against 
the Auditor of Public Accounts, the Secretary of 
State and the judges of the circuit and superior 
courts of Cook County to expunge from the public 
records a resolution adopted by the judges on Sep- . 
tember 19, 1949, creating a Divorce Division for the 
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judicial cireuit of Cook County and filed thereafter 
in the offices of the Auditor and the Secretary of 
State. The resolution, to the extent relevant, is as 
follows: ‘Be it resolved, the undersigned, being a 
majority of the Judges of the Circuit and Superior 
Courts of Cook County concurring therein, that 
there be and there is hereby established in the Judi- 
cial Circuit of Cook County a Divorce Division.’ ” 

In his suit Mr. Bernat challenged the constitu- 
tional validity of the senate bill which authorized 
“the establishment of agencies and instrumentalities 
to aid the courts” in certain matters pertaining to 
“actions for divorce, separate maintenance and annul- 
ment of marriage.’ The Supreme Court referred to 
the purpose of the act of the majority as a “laudable 
objective.” The plan under which the act was to work 
and the authority given to the judges of certain courts 
to establish what is referred to as a “Divorce Divi- 
sion” is dwelt upon at some length in the opinion, but 
this particular portion of the decision deals with 
purely civil matters, however “Section 12 provides 
that, in any hearing by the Divorce Division, the 
master [in chancery] shall ascertain the possibility 
of effecting a reconciliation of the parties, and, where 
deemed feasible, may invite the assistance of repre- 
sentatives of the religious denominations to which the 
parties belong.” Incidentally this master is given con- 
siderable power in the matter of taking evidence. 

“Section 15 provides that, unless the court directs 
otherwise, the payment of alimony and child support 
shall be made to the Divorce Division for disburse- 
ment to the persons entitled thereto.” 

The court observed that though its individual 
members might agree with the social philosophy upon 
which the act. rested they did not have power to pass 
upon the wisdom or the desirability of the public 
policy which the act stood for. The petitioner in this 
‘ase through his counsel contended that Section 12 
violates constitutional guarantees by authorizing the 
master in chancery of a Divorce Division to call in 
the representatives of religious denominations with- 
out the acquiescence of the parties to a diverce or 
maintenance suit. Continuing, the opinion says, “It 
may well be that a person seeking a divorce does not 
desire attempts at reconciliation. Indeed, a party may, 
for reasons sufficient to himself or herself, oppose such 
an effort. Section 12 does not require, as a prerequi- 
site, the consent of the parties to an attempt to effect 
a reconciliation. There is no statutory restraint as to 
the number of persons who may be called in by the 
master in his attempt to reconcile the parties. Recon- 
ciliation attempts could easily develop into inquisi- 
tions. In any event, during the period, which may 
well be an extended one, the party would be deprived 
of his right to a hearing upon the complaint for 
divorce or separate maintenance and would, neces- 
sarily, be denied due process of Jaw, within the con- 
templation of constitutional safeguards. .. . 
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“We are of the opinion that the situation presented 
in [/linots ex rel. McCollum v. Board of Education, 
333 U.S. 203, is similar. In the McCollum case, the 
board of education of the city of Champaign per- 
mitted a private religious group including represent- 
atives of the Catholic, Jewish and Protestant faiths 
to give religious instruction in public school buildings 
once each week. Students whose parents so requested 
were excused from their secular classes during the 
periods of religious instruction and were required 
to attend the religious classes. Other students not 
attending the religious instruction classes were re- 
quired to attend their regular secular studies. This 
arrangement, the Supreme Court of the United States 
held, violated the constitutional principle of separa- 
tion of church and State guaranteed by the first 
amendment to the Federal constitution and made ap- 
plicable to the States by the fourteenth amendment. 
‘This,’ the court said, ‘is beyond all question a utiliza- 
tion of the tax established and tax supported public 
school system to aid religious groups to spread their 
faith.’ In like manner and to a greater degree than 
in the McCollum case, by permitting a master in 
chancery to summon the minister, priest, rabbi, or 
other representatives, to a hearing for the purpose of 
effecting a reconciliation, the statute utilizes a tax- 
established and tax-supported instrumentality for the 
administration of justice to aid religious groups to 
spread their faith. It is a matter of common know]- 
edge that divorce is more abhorrent and reprehensible 
to some religious faiths than to others. Indeed, some 
religious groups do not recognize the validity of a 
divorce decree rendered by a civil court. Petitioner 
raises the legitimate query as to how representatives 
of those religious faiths can be expected to respond 
to an invitation to repair to and aid a civil court when 
their religion considers the proceedings a nullity. On 
the other hand, if they do co-operate, the representa- 
tives of those religious faiths may be more successful 
in effecting reconciliations than the representatives 
of other groups, but apart from the fact that the 
Divoree Division might find itself serving as the 
vehicle for spreading a particular faith, there would 
be an element of compulsion present which our basic 
law does not sanction. . . .” 

“The Domestic Relations Act of 1949 and its com- 
panion acts, Senate bills Nos. 308 and 309, are void. 
Accordingly, the writ of mandamus is awarded.” 

H. Hi. V. 
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The Religious Liberty Asso- 
ciation’s New Secretary 


Tue Retieious Liperry 
AssocraTIon has a new sec- 
retary, Dr. Alvin W. John- 
son, a man exceptionally 
well qualified for this post. 
As one evidence of this, ref- 
erence may be made to the 
fact that his thesis for his 
doctorate in 1934 was en- 
titled “Legal Status of 
Church-State Relationships 
in the United States,” which 
was published by the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press. 
Of this work the Nations’ Schools said: “No superin- 
tendent’s bookshelf can be complete without this basic 
reference work.” When the original edition was ex- 
hausted Dr. Frank H. Yost, one of the associate edi- 
tors of Liserry, collaborated with Dr. Johnson in 
revising and enlarging the volume. This was also 
issued by the University of Minnesota Press. 

While the new secretary has devoted all his adult 
life to schoolwork as teacher, professor, dean, and 
president of different colleges, he has found plenty 
of time to engage in activity that has brought him 
into contact with life away from the college campus. 

Dr. Johnson is a man of pleasing address and is a 
good public speaker, clear, direct, and forceful. The 
Religious Liberty Association is fortunate to have him 
as its secretary. We believe that under him the work 
of the association will be enlarged and its usefulness 
increased. Since Liserry is the official organ of the 
Religious Liberty Association its readers will become 
well acquainted with Dr. Johnson. 





Dr. A. W. Johnson 


Cc. S. Longacre Retires 


Cuartes Smut Lone- 
AcRE has been connected 
with the Religious Liberty 
Association for thirty-seven 
years. To many people he 
personifies religious liberty. 
In his long span of service 
he has lectured and written 
untiringly in behalf of the 
principles that have made 
this nation great. Mr. Long- 
acre is retiring. We are glad 
to tell our readers that he is 
not sick. He is exceptionally 
well preserved for a man who will soon be seventy- 
nine. He is so hale and hearty that he plays volleyball 
once a week all during the winter months. However, 
everyone has a right to ease up somewhat on his labors 
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C. S. Longacre 





and let younger ones take over his load. Liserty ~ 


readers will miss the familiar initials C. S. L., but no 
doubt he will furnish articles sometimes to the maga- 
zine which he has fostered so long and for which he 
has written so much. 

It will hardly seem right not to have Mr. Longacre 
in our office. In twenty-four years of close association 
we have been continually impressed with his unbound- 
ing good nature. It has not been our privilege to know 
any other man of as mild and equable temperament. 
When contending for what he believed to be right he 
stood like a rock, but always in every discussion he 
wore a little smile that showed he bore no ill will 
toward those who opposed him. 

Because of his rugged health we have sometimes 
jokingly said he would live to be a hundred at least, 
unless a truck should hit him. We hope that he has 
no accidents and that he will be spared for years to his 
family and friends. 


Dr. Yost Returns to Teaching 


Frank H. Yost, who has 
been an associate secretary 
of the Religious Liberty 
Association, and one of the 
editors of Liserry, has left 
to take up teaching work. 
We are sure, however, that 
contributions from his pen 
will come to us from time 
to time, because we know of 
his sincere interest in reli- 
gious liberty principles and 
problems. The Association’s 
loss will be the gain of Dr. 
Yost’s students. He is an able teacher, and we rather 
suspect that teaching is his first love. 


Dr. F. H. Yost 





The Editor of Liberty 


In THE CHANGES that have been made in the Reli- 
gious Liberty Association, this writer has been re- 
tained as one of the associate secretaries, and for the 
time at least, will continue as editor of Lrnerry. 

H. H. V. 


A Few Excerpts on Liberty 

We will and firmly command that the English 
Church be free-—Magna Charta, chap. 63. 

Tue principle of the freedom of conscience can 
never be reconciled with the dogma of a state re- 
ligion.—EcuevErRIA. 
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Ir is hardly lack of due process [of law] for 
the government to regulate that which it subsidizes. 
—U.S. Supreme Court, Wickard, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, vs. Filburn, 1942. 


I conTEMPLATE with sovereign reverence that act 
of the whole American people which declared that 
their legislature should “make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof, thus building a wall of separation 
between church and state.’—-THomas JEFFERSON, 


Okay Sunday Sales 

Anany, Apri 19 (AP)—A bill permit- 
ting bakeries, delicatessens, farmers’ roadside stands 
and bait and tackle stores to remain open all day on 
Sundays was approved today by Gov. Dewey. Such 
establishments, had been permitted to do business 
only between 4 p.m. and 7 p.m. on Sundays. The 
measure, however, does not affect existing restrictions 
for communities of more than 40,000 population.— 
New York Post, April 19, 1950. 





Sunday Movie Stir at 
Cleveland, Tennessee 

Ix ovr second QUARTER ISSUE we gave 
some facts about a stir in Cleveland, Tennessee, over 
Sunday movies. That the matter was not then fully 
settled is evident. The Daily Banner of that city in 
its issue, June 13, had the following: 

“A long, bitter battle between owners of Cleve- 
land’s three motion picture houses and members of the 
local Ministerial Association, appeared headed for 
the courts today when warrants were served on movie 
operators charging them with violating a state law 
prohibiting Sunday operation. 

*“Sworn out by Rev. H. D. Williams, South Cleve- 
land Church of God pastor, and signed by eight other 
members of the Ministerial Association, the warrants 
charged only one specific violation—that of operating 
a movie on Sunday, June 11. 

“Warrants, obtained from Justice of the Peace 
Dean W. Chase, Sr., were served this morning on 
G. B. Odlum, Drive-In Theater operator; Woodrow 
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Letter to a Committee of the Danbury, Conn., Bap- 
tist Association, Jan. 1, 1802. 


Everyone has the right to freedom of thought, 
conscience and religion; this right includes freedom 
to change his religion or belief, and freedom, either 
alone or in community with others and in public or 
private, to manifest his religion or belief in. teach- 
ing, practice, worship and observance.—Universal 
Deelaration of Human Rights of the United Na- 
tions, Art. 18. 


Hawk, Bohemia Theater operator, and Charles R. 
McGhee, agent for Crescent Amusement Co., operator 
of Princess Theater. 

“The operators posted $250 appearance bonds with 
Justice of the Peace W. L. Ledford shortly after the 
warrants were served at 9:30 a.m. today at County 
Jail, and through their attorney, James F. Corn, 
waived preliminary examination to the grand jury. 

“The warrants were signed by the following minis- 
ters, three of whom were reliably reported to have 
bought tickets Sunday and entered the three theaters 
in question. ... 

“The warrants specifically charge each of the three 
operators with ‘operating and conducting a motion 
picture entertainment on Sunday, June 11, for which 
entertainment tickets were sold at a fixed charge 
made, the same not being for religious or charitable 
purpose in violation of the Tennessee Code Section 
11202 as amended.’ 

“Question of legality of operating movies on Sun- 
days came into sharp focus here last October when 
G. B. Odlum, operator of Drive-In Theater, Harrison 
Pike, began Sunday shows. Up to that time two local 
theaters had remained closed Sundays. 

“Shortly after Odlum staged his first Sunday 
movie, his establishment was annexed to the city and 
members of the Ministerial Association immediately 
began exploring the possibility of closing the Drive-In. 

“The situation became more complicated’ for the 
ministers when Princess Theater threw open its doors 
Sunday, March 5, followed by a Sunday showing by 
Bohemia March 26. 

“City Commission refused to intervene when Te- 
quested to do so by the ministers on grounds no city 
ordinance existed forbidding Sunday movies. 

“Swearing out of warrants today sent the contro- 
versy into court, provided indictments against the 
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movie operators are returned by the next session of 
Bradley County grand jury.” 

The heat generated by this controversy seems to be 
well shown by this editorial from the Cleveland Daily 
Banner of June 14, 1950: 

“Abruptly if not entirely unexpectedly, the Sunday 
movies issue again has been thrust into the forefront 
of public attention, locally and state-wide. Many no 
doubt had hoped and believed it disposed of. 

“From the outset the issue of Sunday movies in 
Cleveland seemingly has borne the stamp, rightly or 
wrongly, justly or unjustly, of clerical intolerance. 
The clergy never has, in all history, been able to boast 
its hands wholly clean of bigotry. It too often has 
striven to fix and enforce the rules. That it has often 
been beaten down has never stifled that urge to domi- 
nate men’s bodies no less than their minds. That may 
—or may not—be true in this controversy. Only the 
clergy themselves can honestly answer. 

“On the other hand, the remedy for this situation 
has been simple. It required no more—or less—than 
action by the city commission expressing approval 
of Sunday movies to make them wholly legal. 

“The issue seems to be easily defined: Are Sunday 
movies in Cleveland right or wrong? What is the 
measure of rightness ? 

“On the one hand we learn that since they have 
been showing there has been decrease in public drunk- 





enness. Is that an asset ? Is it a consequence of Sunday 
movies or something else? So far as we know, there 
has been no inquiry on any side to determine. So far 
as we know—or care—in this controversy, it may 
[be] the fruits of the revivalist spirit which has more 
or less inundated the land. We feel, however, that the 
public has right to know what facts suggest. 

“Starting from that premise, we lack any facts in 
proof, which are essential, that it is not the instru- 
ment. Also, and equally distressing, we lack any evi- 
dence of effort to determine if it is true that Sunday 
movies have resulted in decreased weekend public 
drunkenness. 

“We have small time for religious bigots. We fear 
them greatly and will employ every device to defeat 
them. They are an evil far greater than that which 
they choose to predict for those who fail to heed their 
commands. 

“The Salem witch hunts are all the reminders 
needed that men of the cloth are not of necessity men 
to emulate. 

“However, there is another side, as indicated. 

“It requires only official action by the city com- 
mission to make Sunday movies legal. Just why or 
how Sunday movies lacking that are more sinful, to 
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be honest, we are at loss to understand, certainly not 
able to fathom. However, that is the way the law 
reads. 

“Tt may be that approval of Sunday movies would 
prove costly, in terms of dollars, to some member or 
members of the city commission. We don’t know. 
Also—though we question it—it might be impolitic. 

“But, after all, why were the commissioners elected 
to office? Was it to keep insured their own interests 
or those of the public ? 

“The Sunday movie issue, The Daily Banner 
some months ago suggested, was possibly best resolved 
through the medium of a referendum vote. We still 
believe that the best solution. 

“We therefore humbly suggest this solution of the 
dilemma: 

“Let the clergy and the movies at least try and get 
together and collectively work out a plan for a refer- 
endum vote on the issue, to be financed by free-will 
gifts from both sides. If this issue is after all, so 
imperative, certainly the clergy and theater man 
need have no qualms. 

“If the pastors have suflicient and honest convie- 
tion in their support, surely they have no need for 
fear of the outeome. Nor have, if the movie men be- 
lieve their cause just, they cause for concern. 

“Such a device should serve to ease the consciences 
of clergymen and commissioners alike. It should 
hobble at once, if it be present, bigotry. 

“Frankly and bluntly, we feel that tossing this into 
the laps of an elected court in an election year is 
carrying American politics a bit too far. Even men 
running for office have some rights and are due some 
consideration. Further, thus tossing the issue into the 
maw of politics would settle little, if anything. 

“We maintain that church and state should be kept 
apart and separate, neither subservient to the other. 





That is fundamental. Pressure from the church, no 
matter in what form, should not have effect on a 
man’s dealings as legislator, be he city, county, state, 
national. . . . His duty should not be measured 
at any time in terms of his fear of personal conse- 
quences. If it is, he should not be in public service. 
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“Clergymen, on the other hand, should make sure 
they are not mistaken in their zeal of that teaching: 

“Render unto Caesar that which is Caesar’s; 
render unto God, that which is God’s.’ 

“Too often, unfortunately for mankind, men of the 
cloth have in the past mistaken for God their own 
interest in exacting their tributes. The glory past is 
in no small part [of] their story. 

“Men in whom power and authority are vested, no 
matter if clerical or secular, should never forget they 
merely are vicars, not fountainheads. History has 
proven repeatedly there is no impunity either in the 
vestments or the purple of the crown. Both have been 
harshly, often even brutally, brushed aside as men 
collectively saw what they knew collectively to be 
right—or wrong. 

“That should never—or can—be safely forgotten 
or overlooked by those who have hope for survival.” 





Allegan Hikes Peddler Fees 


Au.reax—tThis city virtually was closed 
Wednesday to transient peddlers and canvassers under 
a new ordinance adopted by the city council. 

“Payment of a license fee, registration, fingerprint- 
ing, photographing and a medical examination are 
required of all peddlers, with the exception of farmers 
selling their own produce, artists selling their own 
work and some veterans and blind persons. 

“The ordinance also rules sellers may not use a 
loudspeaker or other loud noise in peddling their 
wares, and city officials must inspect. merchandise 
before it may be sold. 

“The ordinance does not affect local charity drives 
and selling campaigns for civic purposes. 

“License fees range from $3 a day to $60 a year, 


with helpers also required to qualify for identifica- 


tion and pay a smaller fee.” 

It is a source of wonder to us why cities and even 
villages keep enacting ordinances like this one. It 
seems that either the councilmen must be badly ad- 
vised by their legal staff or else they believe they have 
found a way to make licensing for distribution of 
literature legal. The Supreme Court of the United 
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States has again and again, from the case involving 
Alma Lovell vs. the City of Griffin, Georgia, decided 
March 28, 1938, held that freedom of the press for- 
bids the imposition of license fees for selling litera- 
ture. We personally know of at least a score of cases 
where such ordinances as Allegan has enacted have 
been changed when city fathers were advised of 
their unconstitutionality. We don’t believe Allegan 
can enforce the law that has been enacted. Of course 
there are laws against the circulation of obscene, 
malicious, or treasonous literature, as there should be. 
One of the provisions of the first amendment would 
be grossly violated if some group of officials, high or 
low, were permitted to curtail a perfectly legal thing 
by taxation. 





Mixed Graduation Rites 
Protested by Catholics 


Somers, N.Y., June 5.—A court test 
case was possible today in controversy over a bacca- 
laureate service to be held June 18 in which a rabbi 
and a Protestant minister will take part. 

The Somers Central School Board approved the 
service yesterday despite the protests of the Rt. Rev. 
Edward V. Dargin, pastor of St. Joseph’s Roman 


- Catholie Church. 


“Our objection to the annual religious baccalaureate 
service for the Catholic, Protestant and Jewish stu- 
dents,” Msgr. Dargin wrote the school board, “is that 
Catholics are forbidden by Canon 1258 of the Code 
of Canon Law to actively participate in the religious 
services of non-Catholics.” 

The Rev. Joseph L. Germeck, pastor of St. Mary’s 
Protestant Episcopal Church, Lake Mohegan, said 
“the effort to abolish the service is most tragic—not 
only does this action of the Roman church deliber- 
ately stress the division of the Christian church, but it 
effectually emphasizes the difference between Jew 
and Christian.” 

The School Board’s resolution approving the serv- 
ice provided that “priests, ministers and rabbis and 
other clergymen of the various churches be invited to 
attend, and that no student be obliged to attend and 
that the baccalaureate address be of a non-religious 
character.” 

The service will include a hymn, “Oh God Our 
Help,” an invocation, a scripture reading, the 23d 
Psalm, and a benediction. Rev. Germeck will give the 
benediction and the invocation and. Rabbi Solomon 
Kahn Kaplan will deliver the baccalaureate address. 

Msgr. Dargin, in a letter to Webster W. Keefe, 
principal of the school, said that if the service came 
off as scheduled it would be “indicative of bad faith 
and would be so construed in the event this contro- 
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versy is ultimately brought to the State Commissioner 
of Education or the civil courts for remedial or disci- 
plinary action. 

“If any religious element is introduced other than a 
simple invocation and benediction, which is a part of 
all formal acts in the U.S., I shall have to advise 
the Catholic students and their parents of their reli- 
gious and constitutional rights.”.—New York Post, 
June 5, 1950. 





Fire in Colombia 


Tir cuarcr was RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION. 
It was made by Treasurer-elect Daniel M. Pattison of 
the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. (Northern) in a letter last 
week to U.S. Senators and the State Department. 
Objects of the charge were the supporters of the Con- 
servative Party now in power in the South American 
republic of Colombia. During the past year or so, said 
Pattison, the Roman Catholic Conservatives had been 
systematically trying to drive the Protestants out by 
beatings, bombings, arson and intimidation. 

Pattison listed a round dozen “recent” incidents, 
gathered in a week spent in Colombia inspecting hos- 
pitals, schools and other works of the 39 Presbyterian 
missionaries now there. The Presbyterians, he said, 
had not been the only ones mistreated. Wrote he: “The 
Lutheran Church, which, with the Presbyterians, has 
the largest United States mission representation in 
Colombia, is ready to add its expressed protest to the 
religious persecution being experienced by Protestants 
under the present regime. The Seandinavian Alliance 
missionaries have been forced to leave—fleeing to 
Venezuela. Smaller groups have experienced at least 
as severe persecution. 

Sample evidence cited by Pattison: 

“In the district of Cali of 38 churches and 
congregations, only eight remain open today. About 
ten churches have been burned and a number of the 
pastors have been put in jail... .” 

“In a town near Cali a wedding was being cele- 
brated when police forced their way into the church, 
arresting the pastor and beating up the bride, groom 
and some of those in attendance. . . . The pastor had 
to escape from the town at night in disguise.” 

“In the Department of Boyaca the entire work of 
the Lutherans has been destroyed. During the first 
week of March their last outpost, which was manned 
by two nurses, was burned to the ground, and the 
women had to seek safety outside the state.” 

“One pastor, the Rev. Juan Libreras, was arrested 
on the charge of having prayed for the death of the 
President-elect, Laureano Gomez.” 
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“The . . . dynamiting of the church in Dabeiba” 
has led “numbers of people of Dabeiba, many of them 
Catholics, [to express] their regrets at what hap- 
pened and testify that they are not in sympathy with 
such acts of violence.” 

“These acts of persecution,” concluded Pattison, 
“might be multiplied 100 times if one took the time 
to collect the details. Sworn statements from those 
who have suffered can be obtained if it is so desired.” 
—Time, April 24, 1950. Courtesy of Time, copyright 
of Time Inc., 1950. 
pees 
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Seventh-day Observers Refused 
Unemployment Benefits 


A svrr ty tur Common Priras Covrr of 
Lucas County, Ohio, has been filed in behalf of Mrs. 
Regina Tary, who was denied unemployment com- 
pensation by the board of review of the Ohio Bureau 
of Unemployment Compensation because she refused 
to work on Saturday, which she considers the Sabbath. 
Mrs. Tary is a member of the Seventh-day Adventist 
Church. 

The referee who refused Mrs. Tary’s application 
did so because he charged that she had refused avail- 
able employment. It is to be doubted whether Mrs. 
Tary will get relief through the Ohio courts because 
agreed with a lower 
an Orthodox Jewish 
‘cannot be 





the supreme court of the State 
court in the ease of Max Kut 
butcher, that “compensation benefits 
claimed by a worker because of conscientious scruples, 
while physically and mentally able to work.” 
Problems similar to Mrs. Tary’s are being faced by 
seventh-day observers in many parts of the country. 
There have been brought to our attention the following 
eases: About three years ago some seventh-day 
women in Battle Creek, Michigan, were refused 
unemployment compensation by the officer to whom 
their request first came. On review by a higher official 
the aid was given. Later two women in Washington 
Court House, Ohio, were denied the benefits pro- 
vided by the unemployment compensation law. A 
review of their case, however, gave them the help 
they sought. The ruling held that since they had been 
employed on a five-day basis prior to their loss of 
work they were not refusing equivalent employment 
when they did not accept positions requiring Saturday 
labor. 
A Jewish woman in Pennsylvania would not accept 
employment that required Saturday labor, and was 
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refused unemployment compensation benefits. Her 
‘ase was immediately taken to the courts by some 
Jewish organizations. This caused the officers of the 
Unemployment Compensation Commission to ask 
that. the case be sent back to them for further con- 
sideration, and we understand that relief was given 
to the plaintiff. Besides Mrs. Tary there is a case in 
the courts of Ohio involving an Orthodox Jewish 
woman, a resident in Youngstown. Seventh-day ob- 
servers in New Mexico and California have had 
difficulties, but we do not have detailed information 
concerning the outcome. 

Since there seems to be a variety of ideas held by 
those administering unemployment compensation laws 
in different States, it appears that a final settlement 
‘an only be reached through the courts. If it can be 
established that a constitutional question is involved, 
one or more of these cases will probably be considered 
by the Supreme Court of the United States. 





Incident at La Sarre, Canada 


Ix rue Karty EveNrNG, people began to 
gather around the rickety Victoria Hotel on the main 
street of the farming village of La Sarre (pop. 3,100). 
Soon the Baptists drove in from their little church 
outside of town. Six men and four women, they 
gathered on the corner, opened hymn books, and began 
to sing in French: What Will Wash Away My Sins? 

The onlookers jeered and whistled. A 19-year-old 
in a white sweat shirt drew loud laughter by pretend- 
ing to direct the hymn. Then, some in the crowd 
picked up dust and debris from the road and tossed 
it over the singers, but they paid no attention. A loud- 
speaker truck blaring jazz music raced up and pointed 
its horn directly at the group. Chief of Police Edward 
Carpentier arrived and ordered the singers to move 
on. When the Baptists refused, a dozen burly men 
hit them in a flying wedge. For 15 minutes the maul- 
ing went on. 

It ended at last with the arrest of the Baptists. Five 
men were held in jail three days, charged with illegal 
assembly, until bail of $1,900 was raised. Dark-eyed, 
quiet-voiced Leslie G. Barnhart, leader of the band, 
was neither surprised nor dismayed. “We fully ex- 
pected this to happen,” he said. The group had been at- 
tacked twice before in La Sarre—once by a crowd, 
once by a pressure hose of the town fire department. 
The pattern was familiar in many towns of French 
Canada during the past decade since Baptists and 
other Protestant groups have stepped up their efforts 
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to organize churches in the solidly Catholic towns 
and villages. This time, the attack on the evangelists 
caused an immediate uproar. Telegrams poured in on 
the La Sarre town council from Catholies and Prot- 
estants in Quebec and outside the province. 

In the excitement last week, La Sarre’s Mayor 
Francois Xavier Martel was stricken with a heart 
attack. Members of the sobered town council motored 
52 miles to talk things over with Baptist Pastor 
Barnhart. They would withdraw all charges against 
the group, they said, and would give the Baptists 
police protection for further street mectings. All they 
asked was that he not. press charges of false arrest. 
Said Pastor Barnhart: “You can’t fight God and 
win.” —Time, Aug. 7, 1950. Courtesy of Time, copy- 
right of Time Inc., 1950. 
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Churehmen Reject Government 
Aid to Parochial Schools 


Miersovrne, Frmay.—The Presbyterian 
General Assembly to-day rejected a motion seeking 
Government assistance for all secondary schools. 

The Rev. Walter McLean, a former Moderator, 
warned that if the Government “paid the piper” it 
would also want to call the tune. 

The community should not be taxed to pay for 
educating some children in different religious beliefs, 
he said. 

The Rev. G. Nathan (M.A.F.-F.R.A.) said the 
time had come for the churches to admit that they 
could not continue to support their own schools. 

He said Presbyterians were foolish to object to 
efforts to get Government assistance simply because 
they did not want Roman Catholie schools to be 
helped. 





South African Communist Fined 
for Selling Literature on Sunday 


Carr Town, Tuurspay.—J udgment was 
postponed sine die in the Magistrate’s Court, Cape 
Town, to-day in the case in which a member of the 
Communist Party, Gwen Simons, is charged with 
contravening the Sunday Observance Act. 

It was alleged that she sold copies of the “Guard- 
ian” newspaper and other literature on the Grand 
Parade. 

The Magistrate postponed judgment after hearing 
argument by Mr. Sam Kahn, M.P.—(Sapa). 


Care Town, Tvespay.—Found guilty of 
contravening the Sunday Observance Act, Gwen 
Simons of Upper 11th Avenue, Epping, was fined 
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£1 10s. to-day by Mr. I. Dekenah in the Magistrate’s 
Court. 

It was stated in evidence that Simons, as a member 
of the Communist Party, sold “Guardian” news- 
papers and other literature on the Grand Parade on 
Sunday, February 19.—(Sapa). 





South African Province Proposes 
Liberalizing Sunday Law 


Care Towy, Wepnespay.—Mr. J. G. 
Carinus, Administrator of the Cape Province, told 
me to-day that he did not think it improbable that 
legislation to amend the Shop Hours Ordinance of 
1930 to allow the sale of tobacco, cigars, cigarettes, 
matches and bread by cafe proprietors and fresh 
produce dealers would be introduced by the exeeu- 
tive committee of the Cape Provincial Council next 
session. 

A motion urging that such legislation be introduced 
was passed by 20 votes to 18 in the Provincial Coun- 
cil on Monday. The session was prorogued on Tuesday. 

Mr. Carinus said the executive committee would 
consider the matter during the recess, and if the com- 
mittee was in favour of it, a draft ordinance would 
be put before the next sitting of the Provincial Coun- 
cil next year. 

A provincial official explained that, in practice, the 
executive committee initiates the draft ordinances put 
before the Council. A private draft ordinance was 
rare, he said. 

A motion served usually to popularize and allow 
opinions to be freely expressed on a matter which 
might subsequently become the subject of a draft 
ordinance. 

It was possible that the implications of the motion 
passed on Monday might be found to be in conflict 
with the spirit of the Sunday Observance Ordinance 
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Johannesburg Tightens Up on 
Sunday Law Enforcement °- 









Bowannespure, Sarurpay. annes- 
burg’s night life, and particularly night-club life, is 
in danger as a result of a move to tighten up control 
under the Sunday Observance Act. On New Year’s 
Day, in the early hours of the morning, police visited 
about five night-clubs and took a number of names in 
connection with the Act. 

Night-club proprietors are worried because the bulk 


of their business—already hit by money tightness—is 
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on Saturday nights, and midnight closing would vir- 
tually ruin them. 

It is possible that some may get over the difficulty 
by charging for Saturday nights only and not for the 
remaining hours of Sunday morning in which they 
normally keep open. But the position is obscure. 

At least two night-clubs told me they would be open 
for the usual hours this week-end. Whether the police 
will take any further steps tonight is not known. 
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Beer but Not Bread 
Nasuvirtr—(AP)—Grocery and delica- 


tessen stores which operate here on Sundays may sell 
beer but not bread. 

Police arrested five store proprietors Sunday and 
charged them with violating an old city ordinance 
which states specifically what retailers may sell on 
Sunday. 

“We arrested the violators as soon as we caught 
them selling things they shouldn’t sell, such as bread 
and lard,” said Police Inspector D. H. Hosse. 

Some of the closed delicatessen stores placed signs 
out front saying, “We may sell you beer, but not 
bread.”—St. Paul, Minnesota, Dispatch, June 5, 
1950. 








Sunday Laws Are Sabbath Laws 


Ir witt pe seen that some of the news 
notes about Sunday laws given here are from South 
Africa. The person who sent them in failed to furnish 
the names of the papers from which they were taken 
or the dates cf issue. In the United States proponents 
of Sunday laws often seek to have it appear that their 
interests in the enforcement of such statutes spring 
solely from a desire to care for the physical needs of 
the laboring man. That this is a subterfuge is evident 


‘to anyone who has ever proposed a law to provide one 


day of rest in seven allowing the worker to choose the 
day he pleases and arrange for absence from work on 
that day. Many clergymen who seem deeply stirred 
about the health and welfare of the poor laboring 
man suddenly lose interest when any other time than 
Sunday is proposed. They talk much of health laws, 
but they mean religious laws. 

There is a refreshing candor about the way the 
Sunday laws are referred to in South Africa. They 
are Sabbath laws and are apparently enforced as such. 
There is no beating around the bush, no attempt to 
cloud the issue ; and we must say we respect them for 
their frankness. Sunday laws are religious laws. 
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Sunday is not different from any other day except in 
the fact that millions of people believe that it has a 
sacredness because Jesus Christ rose from the dead 
on the first day of the week. Every man has a right to 
observe Sunday who so desires, and he should be pro- 
tected in that right by the civil authorities up to the 
point where he is claiming for himself something that 
belongs to another and what he wants conflicts with 
the equal rights of others. 

As a matter of fact, however, Sunday laws have no 
place on civil statute books. Proponents of these laws, 
no matter what they say, really want an enforcement 
of a religious dogma by civil power. 

A little sheet has come to us called “Civie League 
Record” published in May, 1950, and in large letters 
are these words “Sunday Law Issue.’ Nearly all of 
the little paper deals with Maine’s laws having to do 
with Sunday observance. The first paragraph on the 
first page says: 

“As we come into the summer season, the number 
of Sunday sports activities mushrooms throughout 
the State. For this reason, it seems appropriate at this 
time to give to our readers a summary of the laws 
regarding to the observance of the Sabbath. In many 
cases, where there is or may be formed a background 


of public opinion in opposition to violations of the 
Sunday Laws, it may be possible to secure enforce- 
ment of the laws safeguarding the proper observance 
of the Sabbath.” 

The sheet from which this was taken quoted Maine 
Revised Statutes, 1944, Chapter 121, Section 39, 
which prohibits ‘on the Lord’s Day” the opening of a 
shop, workhouse, warehouse, or place of business. It 
also forbids “travels.” However, the statute further 
says: “that this section shall not apply to the operation 
of common carriers; to the driving of taxicabs and 
public carriages in attendance upon the arrival or de- 
parture of such carriers ; to the operation of airplanes ; 
to driving of private automobiles or other vehicles.” In 
commenting, we add, other ways of traveling are not in 
much use today. The section does not excuse horseback 
riding or going in an oxcart or anything else that 
apparently is not done today. Sunday newspapers may 
be printed and sold; hotels, restaurants, garages, fill- 
ing stations may be opened, and apparently lectures, 
concerts, and theatrical productions may be given. It 
seems from all of this that the Sunday laws of Maine 
are pretty liberal. How much “safeguarding the 
proper observance of the Sabbath” is there left for 
the sheriff, constable, or policeman to do? 











‘Send LIBERTY to Your 


Someone has truly said that “it is the common fate 
of the indolent to see their rights become a prey to 
the active.” Liberty is not offered on the bargain 
couftter, even in our fair land. Far too many take it 
for granted. Liberty will be preserved only by our 
eternal vigilance. Liberty: A Magazine of Religious 
Freedom is working earnestly that the United States 
shall not go the way other nations have gone in re- 
spect to religious liberty. 

Believing that-many of our readers would like to 
aid the cause of religious liberty, we have prepared 
an order form that can be used in sending in lists of 


' subscriptions. This coupon appears at the right. 


Should it be your wish to send in more subscrip- 
tions than the coupon provides for, you may attach 
an additional sheet of paper, listing names and 
addresses. 
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~ Proelaim liberty throughout all the land.” — Ler. 25:10 


Friends and Neighbors 


Please send LIBERTY, a Magazine of Religious Free- 
dom, Published in the Nation’s Capital 





One year, $1.00 J SPECIAL, 3 years, only $2.00 
Enclosed find check [] money order [j_ currency [J 


Send your order to the 
Religious Liberty Association, 


6840 Eastern Avenue Washington 12, D.C. 
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BRAVE PIONEERS 


In the long ago brave pioneer souls blazed the paths where 
today broad highways line the view. In those early days the 
settler’s ax echoed among the trees of the wilderness as our fore- 
fathers cut the logs to form their humble cabin homes. They 
tilled the virgin soil under clouded skies and ventured forth to 
harvest even when dangers lurked near by. They had a vision, 
these men of yesteryear. They marked the plan. They paved the 
way. Their daring saved the land. They laid the groundwork for 
the freedoms of our day. 

All praise and honor to those sturdy men, and mothers too, 
who heard the call to freedom. Today we bless their names. and 
immortalize their lives in bronze and stone and steel. They 
fought, they bled, they died. Their fame will long remain to 
bless our favored land. Here they came. Here they conquered. 
Their victory is ours. They set the key in the arch of liberty— 
these folk of other years. They paced the steps for us to tread. 
They made the way less steep. Let’s follow in the way they went. 
Let’s strive, at least, their noble hearts to keep. 


DAVID W. CORSON FROM A. DEVANEY 





